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++ DECEMBER;1835. 


THE SILK PURSE, OR THE TRIUMPH 
OF. TRUTH, 
Original. 

Azovur the year 1803; I was passing up Main-street, 
in Charlestown, and noticed with /peculiar satisfac- 
tion a large tree before me, which .overshadowed the 
ztreet, not far from the junction 'of * Warren ' with 
Main-street, at the point where Mr. Craft's apothe- 
cary shop is at present kept. .' I'say that I looked 
upon this tree with 'pleasure, for the works 'of God 
never appear to better/ advantage than when contrast- 
ed with the works of man. ''Trees in a city or town 
are an ornament which'I am glad to perceive is be- 
coming common ; inasmuch -as it 'is @ pledge that 
nature and nature's God will not be forgotten in the 
multiplicity of 'the works of art. 
- But as 4 drew nearer to the tree I perceived that a 
cluxter of boys' was gathered about it, and they were 
looking up towards the branches as at some object in 
which they were particularly interested. Before I 
reached the spot, s8everal men had paused to look up 
also, and they 8eemed to-exhibit considerable inter- 
ext in what was going ſorward aloft. 'As I came up, 
my attention was forcibly attracted by a very-pretty 
ricl, not more than six years of age, who was wring- 
ng her - hands '1in agony, while the tears streamed 
wwn her young cheeks, and crying in tones of anx- 
wi distress, * My little green purse ! my little green 
purge !* _ She 8tood at a little distance fromthe other 
pectators, but her eyes were also fixed on'the tree, 
and with an intenseness that did ' not 'seem at all in 
accordance with her oft-repeated. exclamation. I 
then perceived that a boy was on one'of the' topmost 
branches of the tree, but was ' at a loss' to conceive 
what connection there could be between the little 
green purse, which the child 80 violently lamented, 
and the climbing boy. - I immediately addressed the 
little girl, and  asked her why he wept, and what 
was the meaning of her words. _' * | 

It's up' there, sir—it 's up there !' was her an- 
Wet" My little green purse—oh dear, I shall nev- 
er get it again!" + wee 4 
i 'Do ou mean to say,” said I, © that 'the boy whom 
| We gee In the tree has your” piirse in his possession ?? 
' (No, no, tie has not got it. Ho can't getit, and 
It he. did, he would keep it,” replied she. © There it 
=1 ee it now.” car? Mn 
a very much puzzled to account for this beha- 

part of the girl, and” looked around upon 
e 'bystanders who had come up to listen 
0 our conversation, for a clue to the myery, ; but 
they appeared as much puzzted as myself.. 
ION T ? I z 2  purse up there : "continitied I to 
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ined. I looked up and. saw the end of the 
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tail of a kite dangling beneath *one of the branches, 
and at the extremity of the tail was something re- 
sembling; a purse. | 

* And who is: this Robert, my little girl, and why 
did he fasten your purse to his kite.” 

* I do n't know. why he did it,” replied she, 8ob- 
bing, © but he: is my master's son, and does as he 
pleases. He took my little green purse away, and 
fastened it to his kite, and I ran clear up on Bunker 
Hill after it, and begged him to give it to me, but he 
would not, and, he flied his kite; until it was al- 
most out of sight in the air.; but the string. broke, . 
and the kite flew. a great ways over the houses, and 
at last it lodged in this tree ; and Robert has climb- 
ed up to get. his kite, but he will get my purse too, . 
and will not give it to me.' | 

© Well, well, my dear,” said I 8oothingly, © do not 
grieve for the purse. "There are a plenty of purses to 
be got, and I will give you money to buy a new one. 
Fherefore, make your mind/easy.” | | 
_ * Oh, no,'no—it will not be that purse! answered 
the little innocent. * It will not be my own little 
green purse.' | 

© Perhaps'it is a keepsake that you have received 
from some one whom you love.? 

© Yes, sir,” said he, stil] sobbing, © when Goody 
died, she gave it to me. She was thin and pale, and 
her voice was weak, and the large veins bulged out 
on her hands, and her eyes looked wild—then she 
called me to her bedside, and said that she was going 
to die, and I cried, because she was the only frien 
that I had in the world. I. asked her who would 
take care of me when she was gone, and $he then 
clasped her hands, and said $he had been a very 
wicked woman, but she hoped for mercy through 
Jesus Christ. Then she handed me the little green 


 purse, and asked me if I knew how to keep a prom- 


18e. , I told her yes, and she put the purse into m 
hand, and 8aid * will you promise never to part with 
this purse' as long as you live?” I promised—and 
now if I Jose it I shall be guilty of telling a lie. 
. * Who told you that it was wicked to tell a lie ? 
.*I don't recollect,” said she—* but T -know | that 
once wheht I. told a lie, I felt s0 miserable that I could 
not, sleep, and-I Jay awake and did nothing but. cry 
all night.” | | * Re 

-* EF admire your regard to the truth, my dear child,” 
Sid: I-— cherish the noble: principle : through: life, 
and'/yau will reap a reward. But recollect that if 
you lose the purse by accident or | the wan- 
tonness of another, it will not be a he. Unless you 


voluntarily part with the purse, you will have kept 


[your 


- Before 1 had done: speaking, Robert gave the 
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branch a hour shake, five the kite fell from the | 
bo it/b t lodged apd tuck on 
wy pA 64 ang 4 ground. A TTL e A 
boys threw stones at it, while the little girl hd in 
eager and trembling expectation, watching their pro- 
gress. They did not seem very likely to 8ueceed, 


when a butcher's boy who happened to be passing || 


with a club in his hand, threw it with all his might, 
and truck the kite, which was knocked to fragments, 
and the tail came tumbling to' the ground. . Quick 
as thought several men Sprang to it, tore away, the 
green purse, and presented it to the little girl. She 
86ized it with both hands, and jumped up and down 
for joy. . She thanked the man who had given it to 
her in a manner 80 polite and well-bred that we were 
all surprised that one 80 young shonld know how to 
express herself 80 properly. Robert hurried down 
from the tree, very angry at the destruction of his 
kite, and made up to the little girl ſor the purpose of 
revenging himself by taking away the purse ; but 
we held him back. He rolled up his angry eyes 
at us and 821d, * Do you know whoT am? I am 
8quire ——'s 80n.? 


*'The more is the pity, 81d an old. gentleman 
present, * that squire 's 80n 8hould not know 
how to behave 80 well as this poor, little friendless 
oirl ! 

Robert looked at the. speaker, but mh he Saw it 
was one, of the, first men. in town, he took his ball of 
twine from. the hand af one of his companions / and 
sneaked off, casting sheepish glances behind, as he 
went... Alter j inquiring the little girl's ,name;,, which 
was Alice Boardman, I went on my, way, never  ex- 
pecting to see her more ; but several weeks ago, I 
became acquainted with her subsequent history, 
which I here present to.the reader. Little Alice had 
been carried to Boston by a poor, old woman, by the 
name of Goody Boardman, when she was about 
three years of age. She said that Alice was her 

rand-daughter, and that the child's mother: was 

ead. 'This was the general belief; although Goody 
was never-known to treat Alice with much tender- 
ness. She lived in an obscure street, and in one of 
those little hovels which the poor. are sometimes 
obliged to inhabit. But for the charity of the neigh- 
bors the old woman would sometimes have suffered 
for want of the necessaries of life, Little Alice 
was sent out, in all weathers, to get chips for the old 
woman ; and many persons who ' met her -in_ the 
street, were much  surprised that 8uch a beautiful 
child should be sent on such errands. ' But when 
they learned that she lived in a ten-ſoot building, 'and 
was'Goody Boardman's grandchild, their sympathics 
evaporated 8trangely. When Goody died, she was 
buried at the charge of the town, and little Alice 
was. taken by a charitable lady with whom-'she: liv- 
ed'for:'a' few months, when squire of Charles- 
town took her off her hands. The squire's family, 


however, were not very kind to her, and she now felt || 
her/ forlorn condition more sensibly than '8he had 
done since the death- of. the old- woman. i The || 
8quire's: Jady-attired; her. in coarse- garments, and 
made her -work/beyond her strength,-which: caused 
poor Alice to weep in-8ecret, although/\she dare not/ 
complain openly. She had lived in this situation' 8ix 
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| 6ecasion to torment her ; while his mother did not 


| mistress would: tell her: to mind her; work; and-no 
| trouble herself-with' subjects which did not uns. to 


« Alice Boarc nan,' replied our. heroine, . 
| © What? saidithe other, starting up in, our 
11 Are FT he girlt nat works for "PHY I 


months, fag the affair of fcbe FHP 

ng her Froppobe/ t h 
A hid it away-in a 88 e place, go that J=Pd Should / 
be able to deprive her of it again. But Robert way 
now more cruel to her than ever, and he took every 


reprove him for. it, as she considered Alice too niuch | 
beneath her children to be rescued from their perge. 
cutions, when they, thought proper. to. make her,.cry, 
Alice had a very Hig mind, and 8he zometimes | 
asked her mistress a ions which betrayed a power - 
of thought very unusual'in' one 80 young ; but her - 


her humble sphere. ! [The lady-answered thus, 
because she was unable to satisfy Alice's Kr Yak and | 
partly. because Alice was Goody: Boardman's: grand. 
child. Any woman !of a; cultivated; intellect would - 
have admired Alice's-precocity, but ther mistress had 
never thought-much about anything-'else;but-money. 
The. poor child exerted-herself tothe! utmost-in' order 
to. please those who had her in; charge, but her efforts. 
were unavailing, and she watered her pillow with her 
tears. She was, however, destined -800n to find'a 
youthful friend—one who would not taunt her- with © 
her: poverty, or laagh at her tears. She had-one * 
evening. walked out- into 'a field to indulge: her grief, | 
when $he met a gaily dressed - little girl who |:asked | 
her why she wept. Alice dried her tears as/ well. as 
She was able, and tried to look cheerful, but the oth- | 
er little girl perceived that she was unhappy and that - 
she was. very pretty, and: took a great fancy to her. 
They walked together about an+ hour, anda friend- 
ship grew out of this first meeting. When they pait- : 
ed, the other: girl made Alice promise to; meet her 
there agaiz-on the-next evening, and-told her:that } 
she lovediher very much © because'she behayed «0 | 
pretty, and; was 80 haridsome- too.'. . Alice went - 
home comparatively happy: Jt was the first time | 
that she:had listened to the accents of kindness, and 
her little-heart-swelled with gratitude; She thought | 
of the young. stranger half the pight, and then; only - 
went to sleep to dream of her. On the next even- | 
ing; Alice repaired t9 the field, -and found the other 
girl waiting' for. her, under. a large willow, which | 
was the place agreed upon ſor their next meeting.; As | 
the air was rather chilly, the stranger/invited Ali 
to walk over with her. to her father's house.—- _ 
While, on. the” way'thither, Alice learned. that her. | 
young companion ,was. the daughter of Mr. La— | 
one of the richest men in Charlestown, and that bet | 
name was Mary...'; On arriving at; the splendid 51 f 
of Mr. L-—, Alice-was led directly into & he pate 
lor, where sat lad y L—— upon. a costly gola,” 3 
the.room- had been darkened. to keep, ut. "th the b1es, * 
lady L—— could not see Alice's dress-;digtinet!y, 
and, treated; her.very politely... Alice bj 
Sensibly, and the lady was: charmed, w 
«* Pray what is. your name, my nile 3 
quired she/t derly... 


Pa”. wa 
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« * Mary, my dear,you had better 26 $6 piety it. is | 


: 


you had better/run home. Your folks may be 
wanting\you for 8omething.”. F Ty 
Alice was posseased-: of very. fine feelings, and 
he blushed tothe temples, but she seized her little 
blue haty//and tripped off without- waiting for a 8ec-- 
ond bidding. - Mary «tood: a; moment.gazing after 
Alice, and then -bursting into tears. fled from, the 
room. _ X 5 | . s Fu Ys v | 
Alice was 80. much hurt that she did not. go. again 
to the tree, supposing/.that Mary would -be forbid- 
den-to 8peak 'to-her;; but, on the third day, Mary 
came to;the aquire's- to inquire; after. Alice.  ,She 
found Alice-in the -kitchen on her hands and knees 
gcouring a pair. of. brass. andirons,. Alice. .blushed 
when 8he Jooked. at Mary's..rich/ and tasty. dress, 
and compared. her appearance with that which be, 
herselſ;. at -:that- moment, presented. _ Not. 80. with 
Mary; \. She -ran. directly up to the. little. 8ufferer, 
and throwing. her,arms. about her .neck, began to 
chide: her. for.80 long neglecting. to come to. the wil- 
low tree. 'Alice/was much affected: by Mary's no- 
ble | diginteregtedness; 'but 'when Alice's mistress 
came into the, room. and' saw the two girls embrac- 
ing each other 80 ſandly, and talking familiarly to- 
gether, she could not conceal her astonishment. 
| But she dare not 8ay a word about it, as Mary's 
family. was considered much higher than her own. 
She ,addregged Mary, therefore, in terms of great 
kindness, and 
cy.of :the'two. children. ., She, thought that Mary 
would gladly quit Alice to talk.to herself, and asked 
the former.to follow her into the parlor. 
I. thank you, ma'am,” said. Mary, © but I had 
rather 8tay with my dear little Alice.” 
The, lady, hurried away to conceal her vexation. 
and the'two girls went on with their conversation, 
as if there was no such person as. lady in the 
world. | 
 * What are you doing with those books?” inquired 
Alice, seeing that Mary carried a couple. 
* I have just come from, school,* 8aid Mary. 
*Schogl”* returned' Alice, © wish I could 'go to 
8chool. TI do not even know my letters.” | 
ou not know your' letters!” exclaimed 
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getting late, 8aid the Tady very. coldly——* Little girl, | 


pretended not to notice the _intima- | 


ner, and was not "in Sight. "Ali 


pened to ee 
SEE 4) Þ 
F 


© It.is a//ouriously, wrought trinket,'; said | Mary, 
' never 8aw. one Jike it before.” You hall give 
this. to me. to remember you by,” + 4; 
© Gladly would I give you ten [thousand- such,” 
said Alice, * if I had them at my disposal, but, dear 
Mary, & am solemnly. pledged: not to part with this,” 

* Ob, my dear!” returned. the other, a. little, dis- 
composed, *©, I do not want it for the value of the 
thing. Father would buy me a bushel of purses, if 
I desired him—but this one of yours is very peculiar. 
It is a curiosity, which I should like: to. put, in my 
museum, , That is all”. | TT ETM 

* Dear Mary, you know. that I love you more than 
all the rest.of the world, but,I have promised to—' 

Oh ! no excuses, then—no matter—I can do wih- 
out it,” 8aid Mary coloring. *.If you' have another 
friend to whom you have promised it, give. it to. her 
by all means, Only I thought that you and I—. 

© To. be sure ! certainly !!, cried Alice writhing 
with agony, © you should be preferred before all the 
world if I had not given my word that I would never 
part witlFit.” ©Y 

Do you think there is any thing in this world that 
I would have refused you? 8ai1d Mary. 

* No. I know— | 

© Stop, Alice, and hear me out, if you please. . I 
would have taken the shoes off my feet—these dia- 
mond rings from my fingers and given you all—every 
thing, if you had but looked as if you wanted them. 
I would not have said that my promises to anather 
friend were in the way. But keep it, if you want it 
80 badly.' | ah 

Alice had sunk back in her chair, and covered her 

face with her hands, when the Tatter part of this 
Speech was uttered. Her heart was bursting with 
grief, and she had not power to speak. She felt that 
She owed every thing to the kindness of her friend 
—that Mary had been the first who had ever taken 
compassion on her—that the voice of sympathy was 
a stranger to her ear, until Mary had braved the 
opinion of her more experienced, but less reasonable 
elders—that she had sought her in the kitchen or the 
carret, and never showed, by look or deed, that she 
perceived any difference between their stations in 
life—Mary had taught her to read, and, by 80 — 


had opened her eyes upon a new world—and no 
was she os be hold out the appearance of ingrati- 
tude to the first, last and only friend that she ever 
knew! She reached out her arms for the putpose' of 
embracing Mary, and weeping upon her neck—but 


as, 500n 2s her hands' were taken from her eye 


F cried the half-distracted "Alles, 
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running out of doors—but 
ere she sat 
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hoiise, and threw herself into a chair, w 
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© How now, ' hussy !' cried the lady, entering * was the name of the woman'iri'whose service ghe noy 


abruptly, * why do you sit there moping; when, there 
is 80 much work to be done ? Get up, young impu- 
dence ! ' :Clean'those knives and forks/at once; and 
Jet me'see no more books about. Fine times, indeed! 
Pull that dutch oven further back fromthe fire, Off 
to the pump and get a pail'of water. It is 8ome 
time 8ince the birch. has been applied to your should- 
beg 2 42474) | DUI 4 | 
The cruelty of the lady operated beneficially upon 
the mind of Alice. It had exactly the contrary effect 
to that for which it was intended. Instead of depres- 
8ng her ﬆill more, it acted like a diversion in her 
favor. The deadly spell was broken by the violence 
'of ker mistress, as sharp drinks dispel biſe from the 
$toinach. Alice rallied, and obeyed the woman, al- 
though with a s0ul torn by the'most agonizing reflec- 
tions. Many a long evening did poor Alice watch 
.and watch in vain for the return of her friend. Mary 
was to her as one'dead. ' She had but just tasted of 
happiness to be plunged back again into worse mis- 
ery than ever. Her. appetite fors9ok her. She grew 
pale and wan. For ome months the 8orrowing girl 
pined in solitary wretchedness, but time gradually 
erased the marks of woe, and Alice once more learn- 
ed to be. alone; although. she never could [think of 
Mary, and the happy days which she had spent in 
her. 8ociety, without a throb of anguish that was al- 
mosr msupportable. | 

Alice had now reached her ninth year, and began 
to improve herself in feminine acquirements. It is 
true that she had not much time to devote to these 
things ; 'but she learned, with amazing rapidity, any- 
thing :that 8he attempted. After her day's work was 
doge, and he family were gone to bed, she would sit 
down to.$twly. By this means she 80on became as 
learned as her master's children, and was much more 
capable.of uuderstanding the application of what she 
learned, thap . any of them. She also watched the 
movements.of a $eamstress who lived in the family, 
and. became expert in fine neegle-work. All these 
things sheilearned without a teacher, and while bear- 
ing up under the severest servitude, and the most 
cruel tyranny. By the time she was eleven years old, 
8he was capable of teaching a school, and was an 
| adept in needlework. She determined no longer to 
continue at. a place where unreasonable demands 
were made upon her strength, when she knew that ' 


nature .had nexer designed her for such a sphere. Her | 


form was light and active; her heauty increased as 
she grew older—her.hands and feet were remarkably 


«mull for one in her station. Without a friend or pa- || 


tron in the world, she succeeded in obtaining a /s1tu- 
ation ju a small family; as .seamstress.,, The quire's 


wi 


th 


that he 
with whom Sel 


, pF, 4 Eh / T ye - * 
fle for her || 


{ was, considered Alice a poor -outeast, and 


one upon whom she had a tight 'to- impose. Alice 
felt her forlorn' condition more forcibly as she grey 
older, and became convinced: that there were very 
few such people as Mary in the world,  She-sighed 
over her destiny, for there: was not one pers0n' in/ ex. 
istertce to whom she was permitted to  address the 
language of friendship. She 8aw other girls bleed. 
with parents and-kind friends, while she 'was bereft 
of all.” If she' was sick, no kind mother smoothed her | 
pillow ;' no father took her aching head upon his be. 
Som ; no friend called in to inquire after her health; 
but' she was obliged to retire to her humble: bed in 
the garret, and there suffer alone, without one oli. 
tary comforter. When she had been with Mrs. Cot 
ton about two years, a young lady from Boston paid 
het mistress a visit. This young lady turned up her 
nose with contempt when she 8aw'the humble garb 
in 'which Alice 'was dressed, and, as 8he 'was not 
beautiful herself,”she felt angry that the poor friend- 
less Alice should be 80 incomparably lovely. - She took 
every occasion to hutt Alice's feelings ; until 'seeing 
the green'purse Which our heroine carried m her'be- ; 
som, 8he $uddenly took a great fancy to the bauble, 
and requested Alice to give it-to her, m atone which | 
partook more of 'the nature of a 'command than an } 
entreaty. Alice politely replied that the purse was | 
not at her own 4isposal, for that she had promised | 
never to part with It. A 

Do yon understand the lady ? 8aid Mrs. Cotton - 
Sharply, * she wants that purse.' | 

1] am sorry that it is not in my power to gratify 
her,” replied Alice, coloring; © but I 'am bound to | 
keep my promise.” | m5 

« Well, well, if servants have not got to be very 
impudent lately then I do n't know nothing about it” 
cried the vulgar Mrs. Cotton. © — 
_. The young lady appeared yery much astonished at | 
the pertinacity of Alice, and whispered to Mrs. Cot- | 
ton that she ©, would turn the saucy hussy, bag: and 
baggage into the street ;' but Mrs. Cotton felt no in- 
clination to do. that, as Alice's services were | 


109 cheap to. be dispensed, with 80 readily ; but she 


gave. our heroine; a,.severe reprimand, when the vis | 
itor,was.gong,.telling, her. that, the young lady's fa | 
ther was: worth, ten; thousand' dollars. | F 
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aſter the family, which Alive answered 0 gracefully [| 
and with' 80” much unaffecte!} modesty; that he be- 
came convinced her mind was as 'attractive as her 
person. \ George was'a young man' of 'considerable 
ties, and poss8ee8ed of an mg, come mind ; he had 
an opinion of' his own, and' was not to be Shaken by | 
wb notions of 'others.' He'was comfortably provided 
with this world's goods; but 'not extremely rich.— 
He had never before seen a'gir] who came up to his 
ideas of perfection, and when he bade Alice 'adieu, 
he resolved that he wonld' attempt to gain another in- 
terview. But this was no easy matter, as he was very 
dightly acquainted with the family ; ' but true affec- 
tion is ingenious in contrivances, and he 800n form- 
ed a plan for obtaining another view of the peerless 
girl whose dove-like eyes and pensive demeanor had 
made'so'strong an impression upon his imagination. 
He found on inquiry that squire 's family were 
acquainted with her. He khew the squire's lady, and 
called 'upon her one afternoon on some trivial 'pre- 
tence. 


*Are you acquainted with a young lady who resides 
with Mrs. Cotton ? demanded he with, a faltering 
accent. 


©There is a girl. who lives there, by the name of 
Alice Boardman ;* returned slhe scornfully. * She 
was a.servant of mine, but she was so perverse and 
idle that U could not keep her ; and he went to Mr. 
Cotton's. 


( A servant !' ejaculated George. * Indeed this can- 
not then be the person, for: the one to whom I allude 
had the. most.. ladylike air of any girl that I have 
lately had the happiness to. speak with.' 

The 8quire' S wife knew that George had seen Alice, 
but replied, .* Oh, very likely. It was' some visitor 
that you.. 8aw, I. presume; for Alice Boardman is a | 
coarse girl, and dresses very badly. She looks more 
like a beggar than. a-lady.” 

(Well, then it must have. been Miss Boardman 
after all,” 8aid, he; * for I do now. recollect that she 
Was poorly dressed; although, when I saw. her, I was 
5 completely fascinated by her beauty that I did not 
pay any attention to her dress. She was like a price- 
less jewel in a rough casket. But, pray, do you know 
how I can obtain an introduction. to her ? 

at! to a servant girl, Mr. Perkins ?' cried the 
lady, "Indeed, ir, you must be out of your senses. 
She is beneath 1 your notice.” 


| George was a,keen observer of human nature, and 

BR Alice early perceived that Mrs, — was no friend 

jy knew the lady's disposition protty 

© was Mg S8urprised that she and Alice should 

a very good terms. .. But he felt a little 

ON manner in which the, former now re- 

Im, "a he answered, * I may be able to dis- 

9 Y. when I get acquainted with her.— 

ſ. Si ar tastes are not all alike.. All 1 

me to on ure of you, madam, was, how I should 
Aye to' be _introd; Juced to her.” 

My 80n Ro ert is Wyned with (the; fy: 
*owereq She; fand;can go wit ou to e house, al- 
Wengh he wil Fang oh wh Alice.* 1 hope he has: 
Ne 8el{-respe: t thay, all that comes to.” | 

eorge went : 1. Search of Robert, and the latter 


agreed to call at Mr. Cation) Ss, with his ron, in the 
evening. 


They'w went dobotlaghy They found Mrs. Cotton 
and Alice together in the sitting room. \Robert in- 


| troduced his friend, and George was not backward in 


opening a conversation with Alice. The latter was, 
at first, a little surprised, for heretofore she had been 
regarded by visitors as 8ome part'of the furniture of 
the room, without sense or feeling. But it was far 
different now. ' With all the urbanity natural to him; 
with his open countenance glowing with admiration, 
and beaming with intelligence, | George drew the 
timid girl into conversation. 'The' riches of her mind 
began to unrol themselves to his view. He was trans- 
ported with love” and delight. He forgot that there 
was anybody in the room but Alice and himseW. He 
found her a kindred spirit, in every respect, and he 
would not have exchanged his situation with that of 
a prince on the throne. Mrs. Cotton and Robert sat 
at a little distance from the interesting pair, eyeing 
them with surprise and. indignation. Mrs. Cotton 
now began to fidget, and contrived to send Aliee out 
of the room on s8ome trivial errand. But the 'sweet 
ir] 800n returned, and George only made up for lost 
time by talking the faster. Before George leſt the 
house, he obtained permission' from Alice to visit her. 
He Shortly after took advantage of this liberty. His 
visits became more and more *frequent ; until be, at 
length, unbosomed his glowing boart'te to the enamor- 
ed'girl and was accepted. "He prized her the more, 
that he had found her in a situation 80 unworthy of 
her. He was astonished no less by the depth of her 
mind, the delicacy of her feelings, and the origmality 
of her sentiments, than by her extreme beauty of per- 
80n. He took a pleasure i in protecting and soothing 
one whom every body else- had forsaken. A tender 
pity was mingled with the ardent love which he felt 
for her. Nor was Alice insensible to his disinterest- 
edness. She knew that he was in a station of life far 
above her, that wealthy damsels would gladly win 
him” with their smiles, while he had turned his back 
upon all for the sake of her—the despised and friend- 
less one. Her brain whirled with a delirium of extatic 
bliss. Her heart was melted within her by the fires 
of gratitude. Her love was unbounded. ' Every look, 
every word, every action of his was fraught with 'su- 
pernatural excellence, in her view: When in' his pre- 
ence; she forgot that she was on earth, and fancied 
herself in paradise. Even Mary was now wholly for- 
gotten. Every thing: was 8wallowed up in her de 


| and fervent love for him who had 'given'his heart to 


her—to her, the poor, deserted Alice! . 'Two months 
flew away like 80 many days-while she. was beloved 
by that excellent youth. Her sleep was full of {ave ng 
such' as first love in- a-pure virgin heart « 
She saw him s8tand before her in the visions wth} the 
night ; she heard..the. soft;;/but , manly: tones of his 
voice breathed. in. her slambering ear; She was in- 
deed happy! It was at this time that George made 
her many valuable prevent. which C 1e treagur 
as 8acredly as the apple of her eye. . ren! 
informing her hs e was about go 


for a couple of weeks on business, Fe that he Sabo 


be pleased if she would give him.some little _—_ 
sake to look upon;in his absence... Poor Alice bl 
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26 . THE UNIYERSALIST |. 


ed when. she recollected that /her sJender means af- 
forded him nothing worthy his acceptance, excepting 
the, presents which he, himself, had given her. He 
perceived her. embarrassment. 

Anything, dear Alice,' said he—* any trifle, I care 
not, what-it 18.” This little green purse on your work- 


basket is just as good. as anything else ;' and he took | 
It up. and held it.in his hand. 


Alice turned pale, as he. answered, © My own 
dearest George, I regret that it is out of my power — 

* Oh! no,” interrupted he—* I want no costly pre- 
Sent... This 1s very pretty, and, now I look at it, it is 
a, very. singular piece of workmanship;' and he was 
about putting 1t into his pocket. 

Alice burst into tears, and trembled all over, as 
8he said, © Now, George, do n't be offended--do n't 
think strange, but I cannot—l have promised never 
to part with that purse !' and she leaned on her lover's 
shoulder for. Support. 

*This 1s, strange,' said George, very much 8truck 
by her manner, and a vague Suspicion grossed his 
brain. . * Tell, me, dear Alice, tell me truly—did you 
ever love anather' ! 

© No—no—never any other but you !' sighed she 
faintly, and sinking into her chair. 

© Why then, my dear girl, 80 tenacious about this 
purse ? Now, had it been the gift of love — 

' *My grandmother, on her death-bed—' Alice stop- 
ped for her heart was too full to proceed. 
_ .. George -8eemed a little touched by what she had 
last 8aid ; but, quickly recovering, he.rejoined, © Well, 
but my child, I shall not lose. the purse. I only want 
it while.I am away, to look at and remember you. 
You hall have. it when I come back.” 

* I' have promised NEvER to part with it,” said 
Alice, borribly: distressed. 

; Surely, my girl, you are not afraid to trust it in 
my hands, It will be as safe with me as with you. 
Do you think 0. lightly of my love, as to imagine 
that I could ever lose anything which you had g1ven 
me? Really, Alice, this does not look like confiding 
affection, You do not esteem me as you ought ! 

* Say anything but that! say any thing but that ! 
exclaimed 8be, clasping his kness—* Oh, do not tell 
me: that I cease to know. you as my all—my every 


_ thing upon earth. Every thing do I owe to you ! You 


sought:me in the midst of poverty and distress. You 
smiled when every one else frowned. You stood be- 
tween. me and the world's scorn. You have warded 
the) shafts of hatred from my bosom ! Never, never 
think, that all unworthy as I am, I can love you less.' 


Why then refuse this trifling boon ?? asked he— 
*why fear to: place in my hands any thing that. be- 
longs" to' yourself ? All that I have is yours—I am 
your's, and I would trust you with every thing that I 


know it--T know/it—but I'cannot tell a false- 
ed fa ” 81d Alice, looking imploringly into his avert- 
ed face. ' 


George disengaged himself from her embrace. He 
stood a moment looking her steadily in the face, and 
then aid, in a calm but stern tone—a tone in which 
he had neyer before addressed her— Alice!" you 


| have $een less'of the world than T. Had you been a 


better judge of mankind, you would have discovered 


CEP 
' 


[that I am. not a man to-be deceived. - Woman's arts 


are lost on: me ! You give no 8ufficient reason fy 
your strange conduct. I can; give a reason.. If Len, 
it is your own fault. - It is love that rotapte:you You ty 
cling to the trifling gift which I ask. Song = 
18 LOVE! Go, and tell that lover who; wing, given. 
the. purse, that he might | have- claimed you at 
hands long ago, if I had known the deep duplicityf 
your character. Farewell. 

Alice stood a moment like - one / bewildered. "ON 
heard the hall door close/ after her lover, wand Teelef 
to the floor. 

-When she came to herself, she was ine on a bed | 
A doctor was present, * Where am'I cried 8þe, 

Keep calm, young woman,” replied the doctor. 
* You are in the poor house. You were conveyed. 
here, three days ago, in a high fever. 'You have bee 
delirious all that time ; but now you will 800n recover; : 

Alice recovered her scattered wits as fast as he 
could, and then the whole truth burst upon her mind, 
She covered her face with her hands, and groane! 
in the agony of her spirit. | 

In a few days, she was 80 far hovered as to be 
able to walk. She took her little bundle in her hand, 
and 8et out for Lowell, intending to enter one of the 
factories, for she had no where else to go. Of cours, 
she could not think of going to Mr. Cotton's, after 
they bad turned her off to the poor house. With 
heart sunk in the lowest depths of misery, the poo, 
forsaken, and most unhappy girl st out on foot fir 
Lowell. She had walked but a few miles, before she 
felt too ſaint to proceed, and 'she sat down 'by the 
wayside to rest herself, upon a little green bank, 
'The recollection of her utterly lost condition now ob 
truded itself upon her with redoubled 'force. She 


.wrung her hands in agony. She beat her breast with 


her little fair hand, and wished that she might nov 
breathe her last. She took out her little green pur, 
and looked at.it. © Thou hast been the cause of al 
my misery,” 8aid she. © What profit is there in telling 

the truth ? Had I parted with this purse long ago, | 
might. now be happy ! | 


A distant rumbling of wheels was heard. "Th 
80und grew loader, until a very stylish_ gentlema 
dashed along the road in a 8 lendid phaeton, draw 
by two large white horses. - He perceived Alice att 
little distance, and reining in his 8teeds, .as he cant; 
abreast of her, said, © What 's the matter, young A 
man, are you Sick P | 

a Only a little tired, sir,' replied she. o 

He was about going on ; but, as he was gather 
up the reins, he caught Sight of the little green pi 


| which lay at Alice's feet. He' looked « 


at the purse, and then at Alice. * Exouide i wa] 
ity, madam ;* said he, * but 'do let me. Exai mine thi. 
purse at your feet. Alice picked it up, and hel it 
near the carriage. The. nw; s v ie ib) Y 
tated, * Let me take it a moment, if you please.” 

©] have promiged never to on Tn "it, t,” ans yered 
She, retaining it in her 2 9 oj acredly ket 
it from'a child.” BY 


mised never 6 As whe 1007 it To "6" Cn Th 


| Alice's face, and then pringing Þ like 0 no diatrice 
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AND -LADIES” REPOSITORY, 


6d, exelaimed] "It is! 'It'is! my own-—my long Jost | | 


—wy dear, dear child 1+All that'is leſt to me of her 
aainted mother." Tis her mother's own face, eyes, 


thy God! oh !\God ! give me strength to 


hear it! and” in -endeavoring to reach forward and 


embrace Alice, he! fell, head ong from the phaeton, 


in a 8Woolt at her feet i 

The reader has already perceived that the gentle- 
man was Alice's own father. | His name was 5 
He was a member of /Congress, and a very wealthy 
man. Goody had stolen Alice from her parents, while 
zhe was but two'years of age, and taken her to Bos- 
ton, Mr. J——— now resided in Washington- city. 
He had buried his wife, þ nowrag s mother,) and being 
thus bereft of his little family, had bacome melan- 
choly and misanthropic. He declared that if it had 


not- been ' forthe: fortunate circumstance of Alice | 


being | in 'pos8e881on * of : the green purse, he should 
never have been restored to his daughter ; for he had 
not been.in New. England before, in ten years, and 
was now paying it his' last visit. 'The little green 
purse was One which his wife had presented him-pre- 
vious:to;their union, and - he knew 1t almost at first 
sight. 

To return—Alice was extremely aurpriced: at the 
conduct-of the gentleman, and was alarmed when he 
fell at her-feet'; but he 'very s0o0n recovered, and 
then, ater embracing her and] shedding many tears 

upon her neck, he 'took her into the carriage, and 
brought her back to Charlestown.” On the road, he 
told the overjoyed girl the whole history of her birth 
and abduction. It seemed to her like a dream. He 
was deeply affected/when he learned to what traits 
$he had been reduced since' leaving her mother's ten- 
ler arms, | He could not endure to have her out of 
lis sight. a moment, for- fear he should lose her a 
cond time, 


Aletter was now brought, to Alice, at the hotel 
vhere her father put up, by the hands of Mr. Cotton. 
The latter had: heard of /her good fortune, and came 
to her with the most obsequious 8miles and -cringing 
bows. Mr. J.-did not know him, but told Alice he did 
not like his looks, and. bade her despatch him as s00n 
as pos$ible. Alice broke open the letter. It was from 
an adjacent town where George had gone. The sig- 
nature wag his! Of course, he knew nothing of her 
splendid prospects. - It contained an apology for his 
treatment/of her, and an. assurance of his unalterable 
affection: \. He bad accidentally fallen in with Mary, 
(the- early friend of Alice,) who was in that place at 
a boarding. 8chool, and happening: to mention the 
<——_ of A ice; \Mary had told the 8tory of the green 

e which had been refused to her while the two 


$ were both children. George's jealousy was, of | 


course, overthrown '|by thus Jearning: that Alice had 
the purge from -w/child. George added/ in his letter 
that'* a woman'who would endure 80 much pain 
w0oner than to break a'promise, must make a faithful 
and virtuous wife? Mr. J. wrote to George and re- 
quested | him- to \come home immediately. George 
—_y —_ hi __ lovers were WENWAS united" in 


F, 


vol -caid uquifo ——z wiſe, *jt is no 
thass Cr naw bigh notions, if her father 


AUTUMN. 
Original. 
-BznoLD the leaves—how fast they fall ! 
'T is autumn bids them yield ; 
The husbandman now gathers all, 


(In readiness for winter's call) 
The produce of the field. 


While in the growing months of spring, 
hen all around is green, 
The birds their notes of joy do sing, 
And make the air with music ring, 
As o'er the earth they 're seen. 


But now the plough is laid aside— 
The fields are plain and bare ; 

The store-house, though is well supplied, 

By 'those who. in good, faith have tried, 
The gifts of Heaven to share. 


X* X* * * * 


'The scene 1s changed—winter 1s nigh ; 
Spring's brightest days are o'er. 
Like leaves of autumn we must die ; 
Our bodies in the grave must lie 
Till time shall be no more. 


THE MORALIST. 
Original. 
Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth.'— 
JAMES 15t 9. 


A $eaRk of fire is of itself a small, unimportant trifle. 
But if allowed to light upon something combustible in 
our habitation, a family are suddenly roused from 
zlumber to behold their dwelling wrapped in devour- 
ing flames. "The destruction may $pread, and terror 
and alarm spread with it, involve thousands in con- 
fusion, and in defiance of united exertions, reduce a 
city to ashes | Many lives may be lost, and thousands 
of sufferers reduced to penury, want and wretched- 
ness! A spark of fire from a flint is communicated to 
a magazine, and massy walls and towers, the work of 
years, in an -instant /yield to the frightful conflagra- 
tion, and spread ruin and destruction. on every hand. 
A brand off fire at the city of Moscow produced an 
ocean of flame, decided the fate of Bonaparte, reduc- 
ed a powerful army to wretchedness, destruction, and 
starvation; and overturned the government of France 
from its deep foundations. * Behold how great a_mat- 
ter a little fire kindleth.” An insect may put in mo- 
tion a mommy rae” of events that may produce a re> 
volution in a kingdom. 

The reader will perceive that there is but one lt 
idea enforced by the text; viz. 'That great effects 
proceed from small causes. Single drops produce 
springs, springs give rise to streams' "and - majetic 
rivers, and these continued form ' the Ocean. 
ocean is of course composed of single dre 
whose capacious bosom floats the commeret 
world. There proud navies ride'in witli 01 
naval thunders rise !' This ponderous; glob 
posed of single particles of dust, and on: tic jr 


248 

80 many myriads of creatures, Calvin and Luther, 
by dissenting from popery, have produced a revolu- 
tion in the. christian world. Moses, in an ark of bul- 
rushes, exposed to the monsters of the Nile, was 
taken up by Pharaoh's daughter, and by her adopted 
for a 8on. Little did she know what she was doing. 
Little did she know that she was nourishing and 
raising an infant who was to be the scourge of her 
haughty father, the avenger; of the wrongs of his na- 
tion in bondage, the destroyer of Pharaoh and his 
host, and the deliverer of his oppressed people. [The 
death of Christ, as an individual], was. attended with 
the most astonishing circumstances. The sun was 
wrapt three hours in his midnight clouds, the vail of 
the temple was rent in twain from top to bottom, and 
the globe convulsed by earthquakes. He arose from 
the dead, and commiss1oned twelve apostles to pro- 
mulgate these facts. 'They withstood the torrent of 
opposition—they combatted a world, and. overturned 
every system of philosophy, religion, and tradition, 
with which they came in contact. They braved the 
rushing storm of persecution, and waded through tor- 
rents of blood. 'They conquered and subdued by 
the eloquence-of truth, where 8words and. fire-arms 
would have failed! . Millions of hearts have burned 
with love, and been, sustained under the trials of life, 
and cheered and comforted in the hour of death by 
the fond and immortal hope of a purified and blissful 
being in another world—a world of enduring enjoy- 
ments, intrinsic delights, and unending felicity. Its 
raptures we this moment feel as-an antepast of its 
amazing realities. The gospel shall one day reno- 
vate the world, exalt the human race to the nature 
and elevated tation of angels, and fire their bosoms 
with the flame of immortal love. 
a matter a little fire kindleth.' 


One man may inspire millions of hearts with the 
8ame patriotism and ardor which glow in his own 
breast, and infuse all the feelings of his s0ul into 
the bosoms of others. - What breast, but that swells 
with emotions. of reverential glory in scanning the 
deeds of our immortal Washington, the unyielding 
advocate of liberty, and the champion of arms ! -What 
a small thing led to the American revolution !- A sin- 
gle vote passed in the House of Lords to commence 
an oppressive. system of taxation rolled both conti- 
nents in blood, suffused the cheeks of thousands with 
tears, and called into intense action the wisdom and 
sagacity of the Eastern and Western world. It event- 
uated in our independence, and led to. our  present 
national prosperity, greatness, and glory. The injury 
of one man, has often become the injury of thousands, 
and wrongsAnd retaliations have circulated /in 8uc- 
cess1on far and wide. 
dropped, and with no harmful intention, which at 
first-only excited a little jealousy, next coldness, then 
opposition and hatred ; and lastly revenge. Thus 
what a few words might once have-amicably adjusted, 
at length becomes an incurable distemper. 


Let us notice the context. * Behold we put bits in 
the horses' mouths, that they -may obey us, and we 
turn about their whole bodies, Behold also the ships, 
which, though they be 80 great, and are driven of 
fierce winds, yet they are turned about with a very 
-small helm whithersoever the governor listeth; Even 
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* Behold how great | 


A single word has often been |} 


' THE  UNIVERSALIST 


80 the tongue is. a- little member - and- boasteth great 
things. Behold how great/a matter. a little fire hey 1 
leth, And the tongue. is a fire, a world of iniquity; 
80 is the tongue among our. members, that it defileth 
the whole body, and setteth on fire the course of na- 
ture, and is.8et of fire of hell. (Gehenna.)' For every 
kind of beasts, nd of birds, and of serpents, and of 
things in the sea, is tamed, and' hath been tamed of 
mankind ; but the tongue can no man tame; it is an 
unruly member full of deadly poison.* Not only the 
text but the whole chapter seems to aim! to one 8ingle 
point, viz. that great effects flow from s8mall causes. 
'The apostle James seems principally to. direct his 
arguments against the bad ue .of the: tongue, by 
which the world is. involved in wars and fightings, 
misery and wretchedness, It is not my. intention, 
however, to.confine my remarks to slandering, but in 
a general sense show that great effects often spring 
from small causes. ouagt 26-ts 

A man influenced by. a bad' disposition, or by 
worldly wisdom, is not a 'Christian in-conduet. In 
conclusion of the chapter James says—But if ye have 
bitter envying and *trife in your hearts glory not and 
lie not against the truth. "This wisdom descendeth 
not from above, but is earthly; sensual and devilish. 
For where envying-and $trife-are there is confusion 
and, every evil work. But the wisdom that descend- 
eth from above is first pure, then peaceable, &c. The 
fruit of righteoasness 1s 80wn in ;peace'of them that 
make peace. 'The scriptures declare—* If any man 
among you'seem to be religious and bridleth not his 
tongue, that. man's religion is. vain. While on the 
other hand, © Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
Shall be called the children of God.' 


By such language as this the Christian is clear- 
ly pointed out and the hypocrite exposed. It is in- 
material what a man's professions may be, if he 1s 
a backbiter and a disturber of the peace of society, 
he 1s in the face of scripture nothing more than an 
unruly hypocrite and destitnte of every virtuous prin- 
ciple in the. character of Christ. Whom did he ever 
traduce or injure: in their..reputation or. standing? 
His bright example we ought to follow for our own 
peace and the happiness of the world. 'The bad ex - 
ample of one man may lead thousands to infamy and 
ruin ! The several stations we fill in life, however ob- 
Scure, are $till highly responsible. A 8mall-trifle may 
produce a tremendous effect. We can scarcely tr 
without touching 8ome string which may vibrate long 
after our heads are-laid in the dust. We can scarce- 
ly speak without producing some impression- or emo 
tion*on our assoclates which . may burn in their bo- 
8oms long after the hand of death has extinguished 
in our own. A parent.may speak an unguarded wo 
in his ſamily, and before the setting  sun forget 1t; 
while his child may remember it to his dying day. it 
may effect his children's children, and form-the chan- 
nel in which their lives are to run, and finally invol'e 
an unborn nation in-perverseness and. ruin;. Such + | 
stances are on record, and these. not; a few, and) | 
stands us in hand. to beware. lh 


Is the parent a drunkard? If 0, what jg" ho" do- 
ing? Not simply destroying his property, ruining Ms 
health, and blighting the hopes and happiness 01 


| family, but what kind of an' example is} > Setting 


ſ 


fore his' children, before the rising generation, .before 
the world. 1: When he drops in death, what kind: of-a 
name; will he leave behind ? Would he not shudder 
at the idea.of \having-the word © Intoxication! chigel- 
ed on: his tombstone } Vet his relations and all who 


knew him, as they pass his grave or 8top to gaze upon | 
the spires of grass\ growing over his body, will write | 
with deep. regret that word deep in their minds, | 


which memory will repeat whenever they contem- 
plate his tomb, or think upon his life. Would he'not 
| shudder at the thought of having the name *drunkard' 
engraved upon. his. coffin? and yet those- who will as- 
zemble to form the funeral procession will assciate 
that name with his clay. cold form, and: children. and 
friends:will 8trive/ in vain to blot it from. their recol- 
lection.- + | 

It is obvious that the example of one may be the 
example of thousands. | 


Universalists profess to believe that God is good; 
and no- denomination of Christians on earth have 
greater inducements to Jove and reverence his char- 
acter than Universalists. Why should they trifle with 
goodness itgelf ? Let them repent, reform their lives, 
and live agreeably to the gospel of Jesus Christ ; lead- 
ing quiet and peaceable lives in honesty and upright- 
ness in the world. A good example may produce as 
creat an oppoite effect as. a bad one. The reforma- 
tion.of -one man may be the reformation of a neigh- 
borhood; on. the same. principle that the vices of one 
man pollute as many and. involve them in wretched- 
ness.  Let/us, therefore, awake to righteousness and 
xt an example worthy, of imitation, "The eyes of the 
nsng-generation are upon_ us, and from us they will 
receive their mould of character. The habits of our 
own. children, at least, will be formed from our con- 
tuct, and in their day and generation will be likely 
to follow. the footsteps of their fathers. 


It is not 8ufficient that we observe the rules of tem- 
perance and yirtue, but we must ' bridle our tongues. 
To this-intent our text was written by the. apostle, 
and the whole chapter sets forth the bad effect/of an 
Improper-use of the tongue. What has not the tongue 
of man done 7. By the tongue we communicate: the 
8ecret workings of our hearts one | to. another, form 
combinations of power and carry them into execution. 
By the use of 'the. tongue 8tately edifices have been 
built, towers reared; and walled. cities, the great 
work of 'ages, have arisen, and by the same unruly 
member an army. has been raised, a. plot laid for 


their destruction, the princely edifices been demolish- | 


ed, cities reduced to ashes and their massy walls laid 

In ruing, By the--use of the tongue nations have 
| been provoked and marched into the thundering field 
of action and disputed each other's rights at the can- 
non's mouth with the drawn weapons of death in 
their hands. The tongue in all ages has lit up the 
torch of civil war, and been the unruly instrument of 
_ *ppression and violence. One man may keep a town 


1» commotion, involve a community ina quarrel, and 
keep the public peace floating on the dark wave of | 


contention. All | the misery, opposition, broils and | 
nan and man originate from that” 


quarrels between” e 
little unruly member. These things ought not 80 to 


If ever ' man. l d pluck the beam out of his 
oo I mag anek te bun. 


% 


ro he lgmapts to pull the mote out of 


| 


; 


, 


his-brother's | eye—if he would: look to. himself, he 
would probably discover all in his own heart, which 
he is 80 anxious-to' find and expose in. others. If 
he 1s 80 sincerely anxious'to amend the lives of others, 
let -him prove his sincerity by. setting them an ex- 
ample in first reforming his own. This I presume 
would afford each one. a sufficiency of employment, 
for all his leisure moments at home, without going 
abroad to 8eek a job—without spending his time in 
running about from house to house to search out the 
faults of others, and then making a mailstage and 
newspaper of himself to publish them. ' The old pro- 
verb 1s. a very apt one—* A slanderer is the devil's 
bellows to blow. up contention.” 


But we would more particularly come home to our 
own immediate concerns. We see that a great effect 
may be produced by a small cause. In a 8ociety ev- 
ery thing depends on individual] exertion. The indif- 
ference of one member may cause indifference in 
8ome others. 'These may communicate it'to as many 
more, and 80.0n till the sxame coldness becomes: gen- 
eral, and the society languishes. 'These remarks wall 
apply with overwhelming force to attendance on meet-, 
ing. If we indulge ourselves in suffering every tri- 
fling circumstance to detain us at home, we cannot 
expect to prosper in the cause in which we are en- 
gaged. | If those who believe in our-sentiments, and 
aid in its support, manifest 8uch indifference. as to its 
prosperity and welfare by negligence in attendance, 
it cannot. be expected that those who are not of our 
faith will feel any anxiety in even giving us a hear- 
ing. Neither can it be expected that those who are 
of no religious.sentiments, who stand as it were neu- 
tral, will feel any inducement to vist a house of wor- 
Ship where indifference has sown a. 8cattered audi- 
ence: Such will seek the multitude regardless of the 
doctrine that they sit to hear ; till at length its sound 
becomes familiar, and they believe it true, Each in- 
dividual, by absenting himself from the house of wor- 
ship for every trifle, does the s80ciety a four-fold in- 
jury—First, .he is setting a. bad example heſore his 
children, by showing them that he disregards the 
worship, of God who gave 'them being; and they as 
they grow up will probably follow his steps. 2d. He 
is discouraging, by his example, the attendance of 
other members who will probably do the same, and 
he is thus doing his part; towards bringing indiffer- 


couragement upon the speaker, depressing his mind, 
and destroying his usefulness. | 

Under guch;a state of things, what can a preach» 
er, do, towards extending the truth to the: minds of 
others, increasing the numbers of believers, or im- 
proving the. affections and warming the hearts of his 
people ? | He can do little or: nothing without their 
Joint cooperation and encouragement. 'The cause 


: requires mutual exertion, and each has his duty to 
2 has of late 


| perform. | But it may be said that our cauge 

much increased ? It is granted ; but what is the oc- 
casion of it ?, Answer., There has of late been an ex- 
citement inthe; community, which has caused our 
people to give more than a usual attendance, and this 
circumstance has induced others to hear. us in our 
defence. Could 8ych excitement only. be continued 


%, 


ence on. the society. 83d. He is preventing. others 
| from giving|us.a hearing. 4th. He is. bringing dis- 
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one year, every Unirersalist house would be throng- 
ed.” But animal passions cannot long be kept on 
towering wing. ' They must in the nature of things 
lower their flight ; yes, they-must sink below their 
common level, as much. as they were raised above it.' 
They'must by reaction light on the earth, and then 
naturally rise to their proper medium.  * 

_ Without excitement, we can by a constant* and 
punetaal attendance effect the same end; Were 
every member of a society and their children, to pre- 
sent themselves at the altar on each returning sab- 
bath, there would be a large' congregation in every 


house; and this circumstance would encourage the | 


80clety, strengthen the hands of the speaker, ani- 
mate his heart in his studies, and bring many to hear. 
Not only the young, who frequent the hargest congre- 
gations, and those who are neutral}, but other denom- 
inations, and even church members, would then oc- 
casjonally attend. It is our indifference that keeps 
the latter away ; They will not attend.-for fear: of 
altering our condition, or of giving encouragement 
and popularity to our sentiment. But the moment 
we are true to our own interest, and they are 'sensi- 
ble that their occasional attendance cannot alter our 
condition, they will feel less hesitancy in attending. 
'These facts are self-evident, and cannot but appear 
consistent and rational to every one who has the 
least acquaintance with human nature. 


A 8mall canse may lead to a great effect. There 
are, in every church, many whose seats are s8e]dom 
vacated, and tt is the duty of such to take not only 
a firm stand in the cause which involves their dear- 
est interest, and continue to be punctual, but to use 
their endeavors and persuasions to induce others to 
be 80. There may a ctrcumstance-transpire, such as 
sIickness in our families, to detain us occasionally at 
home. But nothing which detains us not from eur 
daily avocations, should ever detain us from the 
Sanctuary. We should suffer no apology'to satisfy our 
minds in staying at home to sleep, lounge, or idle 
away the s8abbath, which we' could not deem $ufh- 
cient to keep us from our employments. Occasjonal 
bad travelling, a cloudy day, or a trifling storm ; or a 
little fatigue, a slight indisposttion,. toochot or too cold 
a day Should on no consideration keep us at home, 
any more than it should keep-us from a day's work. 
None of these things would be considered' a' s8uffi- 
clent excuse to keep a preacher at home ;. and what 
would be considered no reasonable apology for” his 
absence, is not for the absence' of any of his congre- 


gation. He does not wish to study intenzely for the |]. 


edification of his people during the week, and'then 
preach to bare walis and vacant seats. ' He does not 
wish to be employed for 8uch a-purpose; and it is 


equally painful to receive compensation for such pain- | 
labor, though he can- 


ful, discouraging and dragging 
not support hinself without it. 
As 8uch great effects flow from small causes—as 
one man's indifference may become the indifference 
of a 80ciety, and prevEnt its increase and prosperity, 


what a duty devolves on each individual ' member! 


Even if they do not wish to hear themselves, yet if 
they have any regard for the prosperity of our cause, 
and. for. the morals, happiness and welfare of their 


children and fellow creatures, or'even if they desire 


only to. have their minds liberated from  blighting 
hopes and withering and gloomy fears of their futars 
being beyond the shades of death, then let them giyg 
their' example and encouragement, by an undeviating 
attendance/at meeting. How easy it would be for all 
to' be/ punctual for one year—and' yet from this tri. 
fling discharge of duty would result the overwhelm. 
ing prosperity of our cause. | It would'8urpass all pre. 
vious'labors. 7 oh 

' "Brethren and sjsters, who read this epistle, I wish 
you to' think. of these things, and not let them pas 
thoughtlessly from your minds. I am addressing my. 
sf to each separate individual of the Universalist 
community. I say to all—If you desire the*prosperity 
of our eause fill your s8eat. Tf you desire-to encour. 
age your preacher, fill your seat. If you desire to vt 


a good example before your children and the world, 


then say*to yourself—my seat_ shall be vacated no 


more, nor echo an empty. sound to the speaker's voice. / 


TWO. SIDES TO. A_ QUESTION. 
, Original. 


An impatient and complaining husband—one who 
was 'often imagining that his troubles were great, and 
that he needed the patience of Job to' endure them 
without” sinning against God, wrote the following 
tines, and left them, throngh mistake, mn the room 
where his family were accustomed to as8emble. His 
better half well understood his nature, and managed 
the affair with discretion, as the sequel” of this ac- 
count will prove. It seems that the poor unfortunate 
husband was. the author of his own misery. His 
good wife would counse] him in the'spirit of Jove— 
bat laboring under a confused state of mind, he: con- 


ceived that her advice was scolding ; whereupon he 


would leave her presence in'a rage. | At one of these 


(| times, when excited to the highest pitch of fury, he 


seems | to have imbibed the --spirit of poesy—ſor he 
gave utterance to his full heart in the annexed sub- 
lime (?) and feeling stanzas. I'send them to'you, Br. 
Smith, with the hope that you will give them a place 
in the * Ladies? Repository,' in the belief that they 
wilt do good 'to others in like circumstances. They 
were headed—Tnr HusBand's Lament) and writ 


ten to the tune, called—* Taz W asninG Dar. 


O dear! O dear ! what shall I do 
To gain'the peace I love? 
It is enjoyed by very few; 
Save those who live above. 
- ITN '* 
At morning, noon, and evening, too, 
The battle doth begin, _. | 
As if old Satan had to do, 
With all, to:make them'sin. 


My adult ie n0w WAN Grief hit do's: 

. The world around looks dark ; 
My enemies do boldly frown ; 
| The wardogs loudly bark. 


2.1: 


I 'm 8ick as death of orig : 
by T a, | E- ITHENS 


"My miseries are 80 


v g S {| 
\ - 
I” 
, 


My mind 'is filled with 'doubt and fear— 
"My very 80ul doth quake. | 


I cannot longer bear these ills-— 
. » They daily do grow worse— 

I cannot'see that virtue fills 

© My heart, my house, or purse. 


And yet I do not wish to break 

\'PThe cord, which binds my 80ul 

Unto this earth, where good and great + 
Are aiming for one goal. 


To live alone—have nought to do, 
With either wife or child, 

Would gain me love from very few, 
But those whom we 've beguiled. 


And then to leave the path to fame, 
And dig from day to day ! 

Besides, not have a virtuous name, 
When I return to clay ! 


'T is hard, 't is hard—which way to go 
I 8urely cannot $ee ; 

]. wish 8ome friend would let me know 
How I can now be free. 


O dear! O dear! what shall I do, 
To gain the peace I love ? 

It i8;enjoyed by very few, 
Save those who reign above. 


PHILEMON. 


On seeing these pathetic lines, the good-natured 


viſe 8at down, took the pen, and wrote the following 
answer, and attached it to the foregoing by a wafer. 


I'll tell thee what to do, my dear, 
If peace of mind you 8eek ; | 
First—bow your will, in holy fear, 
To God, with-spirit meek. 


Then recollect; thy lonely wife, 
Was given thee by Him, 

To be thy friend—to guard thy life— 
To 8uccour thee from sin. 


Though thou art stronger| than this friend, 
For what was thy strength-given ? 

That' you might aid and comfort lend ? 
And LEAD, not DRIVE to heaven? 


Now, let me counsel thee, in love, 
© 'To-ponder well this way ; + 
To henceforth Leap thy erring wiſe, 


- But, lead her not astray. 


And let thy light shine on her path ; 
© Be faithful, kind and true— 

And let all sinfa] angry words, 
Be 8eldoin n uged—and few. 


2nd his love : 
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|| men, had abated,'tl 
| and his family, re 


And if you learn of Christ the meet; 
You'll feast on joys above. 


Be not offended, dearest one, 
- That I the truth declare : 
- But all your bad advisers shun 
And with me, friendship share. 


Thus shall your path through life be smooth, 
Nor. thorns infest the way ; | 

But friendship shall your anguish soothe, 
And warn you when you stray. 


Then ask no more—* what shall I do'— 
'The course is fair and plain ; 
Thy wife, thy consort, lives for you— 
0.n't let her live in vain, 


This you must do, in, truth, my dear, 
If peace of mind you seek ; 

Come, bow to God, in holy fear, 
And find his service sweet. 


LUCY, 


, When the husband came home, and saw the an- 
8wer, it excited his rislbllity to that degree, that he 
burst. into-a fit of Jaughter. - It had the desired effect 
on him. . It opened his eyes, and he resolved on en- 


[| joying all his/privileges—to pass over trivial cireum- 


stances without attaching to them'.the importance 
which belongs to weightier matters. And it 1s by his 
permission, and the conjoint request of his wife, that 
the whole is submitted to the readers of the Reposi- 
tory, with the suppression of the names of the par- 
ties, they being withheld through motives of deli- 
CACY. 0. P. Q. 


MOUNTAINS. 
Original. 


MovunTars are the most grand and most noble parts 
of the creation; and the most magnificent portions of 


1]the earth. And the interesting scenes which have 


thereon transpired, add to their grandeur, increase 
their beauty, and give them a s0lemn interest. They 
have afforded matter for the pen of the poet, scenes 
for the artist, and illustrations for the messengers of 
truth, and the beacon for the hopeless mariner. 

How cheering to the poor son of Zebulon, isithe 
prospect of the hills which surround his native home! 
Having been coursing. the pathless deep for days, 
months and years, joyful beyond desoription to him, 
is the 8ight of the tops of the mountains” which 'en- 
circle the cottage where rests in hope, all that is dear 
to him. | | | e” : (1:0? 
Some of the most important and thrilling incidents 
recorded: in history, either sacred or profane, have 
transpired upon mountains. When the waters which 
swept from the face of the earth a rhee of ungodly. 
ated,'the ark containing 'faithful- Noah 
ted upon mount Ararat. - From 


- as | 


[| this 'immense s8ummit, the inmates of the: ark” de- 


3 below, as the waters receded 


from the earth. "Some who reside in the immediate 
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neighborhood, pretend. that: pieces of that. immense 


vessel are now in'choice keeping by some 'of the in- | 


habitants of that country. 


' On mount Moriah, Abraham, the friend of God, 
the faithful servant of the most High, offered up his 
on Isaac, 8upported by a firm faith in the changeless 
veracity of Jehovah. 


On mount , Horeb, God appeared to Moses in the 
midst of a buruing bush, and spake of the afflictions 
of the children of Israel, and instructed Moses how 
to effect their deliverance. That is called the mount 
of God. And tradition says even before the days of 
Moses, Horeb was considered sacred. It was be- 
lieved that God inhabited its summit, 'and none of 
the shephergs dared to venture near its top. 


On mount Sinai, God delivered to Mases the law 
which distinguished the Jewish nation from all other 
people on the face of the globe. The circumstances 
and terror with which the law was here communica- 
ted, were suckh as to engender fear in all the Israel- 
ites, and to shake the very soul of Moses, and in- 

spire the descendants of Jacob with feelings of the 


moxst profound awe whenever they came in sight of | 


this mountain. _. 

On . mount Pisgah, Moses descried the land of 

romise, of which he had spoken to. the people of 
Yall 's as being a land flowing with milk and honey. 
There, he gave up the ' ghost—there, was buried, 
though no man knows of his grave to this day. 

On a mountain, our blessed Lord and Savior 


Jesus Christ, delivered that inimitable 8ermon, re- 


corded. in Mathew v. vi. vii A more masterly pro- 
duction never attracted the attention of mortals, it 
being s8uited to the condition of all grades in s0ciety, 
and evincing, on the part of the author, a thorough 
acquaintance with human nature, and the various 
avenues ts the human intellect and affections. 

And on a mountain Jesus was transfigured, And 
at the time of his transfiguration upon the mountain, 
Moses, the ian of God, accompanied by Elijah the 
Prophet, appeared to the Savior and converged upon 
the theme of his death and resurrection. Peter, 
James;and John, were the witnesses of what. there 
Aramspired. And on mount Calvary, © the Lamb. of 
Ged that taketh away the sin of the world,” poured 
aut his precious bloed—there he. offered himself a 
8acrifice for the 8ins of the world and poured out. his 
goul in a- prayer. of mercy for his enemies—* Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” + 

I could extend this notice of mountains to. an ex- 
.ceedingly great leugth, but I am admonished by pru- 
:dence,, that short tories, short Sermons, short, pray- 
ers, and short essays, are always more acceptable 
than Jong-ones. 

Yes, I night go to. history and find matter for a 
volume, selected from the mass which the Tecord 
furnishes, of what has: taken place, upon mountains. 
While I it at my window, and to ease the hand 
which has become fatigued. with. mofing, th th Lage I 
cast my eyes toward the goodly cit of. n, and 
$ee ts, hills.; and as their tops mingle with Ros clouds 
of heaven, matperyQanine bs bythe annals of Americe, 
_ «carries. me no ys. the scenes 0! ages pn when 
Bostorr was c tri-mountain ;. tion || 
T hear the.roar of the cannon, and gee ; Ni nents rolled || 
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in blood. - 1 witness the eontbbtion; on/Bunker's hill 
and the defence on-Copp's hill, and; mount Washing. 
ton, and from these scenes of blood and carnage, the 
mind goes onward, and forward, and; upward, borne 
on the wings of inspiration, to the! glorious era of | 
time, when the mountain! of the: Lord hall be estah. 
lished above the hills—when. all .nations/ $hall flock 
unto it with songs of joy and rejoicing. With the 
eye of faith, I see the 8words beat/into plough-shares, 
the spears into pruning' hooks—nations 'no longer 
cultivating: the spirit of wills birt! am. in peace 
and 8afety. 


* How long, dear Savior, Ohow long 
Shall this bright hour delay ?- 

Fly 8wifter round, ye wheels of mie, 
And bring the welcome my "1D. 


Quiney, Mass. 


D. $, 
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TO THE COMET. 
Original. 


WuHENCE art thou ! stranger of the radiant face ? 
Treading the starry skies with rapid pace |! 
Passing the planets in their track 80 bright, 
Sweeping their azure plain with train of light. 
Bright and mysterious orb! to thee 'tis given 

To be observed of all among the hosts of heaven! . 


Say, are there beings in thy 'curious sphere, 

Made up of smiles and tears, as we are here ? 
Have they gay birds and trees and countless flowers, 
Such as you 8ee upon this world of ours ? 

And where, thou wandering one! hast thou been driven 
Through the long years since here thy light was given! 


'T is-8ilence all ! there is no voice nor sound, 

To tell the object of thy mazy round ; 

But he who hung the skies points out thy way, 
'Thou dost his mandate and; his laws obey ; 
Speeding thy ceaseless course--upon 80me errand bent 


| To distant worlds unknown—in yon blue firmament. 


M. D, 


THE UNHAPPY CHOICE. 
Original. 
For I can bear myself 80 well 
In manhood's 8terner' part, 


That: neither brow nor lip shall tell 
The ruin of my heart.'—WuarrTIER. 


Tazrs were many-8miles and knowing winks pasd 
in our village, when a tall, elegant young man drove 
up to the door of: Mr. Goodby's house, on a fine after- 
noon in August. | Mr, Goodby was'the owner of 
factory, and, of -course, every thing hangpaghy : in his 
family, was matter of note to:the humbl, 
of the village. His large white mansion stood near- 
ly opposite to. the hotel, and as. oy hanna a 
crowd of persons at. that place of g' the 
arrival of a visitor, $2043 arge 

to remain a gecret, . 


ter, ws, F 
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AND LADIES” REPOSITORY. 
She' had been educated at a 


name was Louisa. | 

common boarding school ; and, although she possess- 
ed but few nk EN accomplishments, she was 
nevertheless-a:girl of some. reading, and was well ac- 
quainted with the management of domegtic concerns 
Her form was. good, and, although not: beautiful, her 
countenance-was pleasing, She was regarded as a 


good. match, because her father was rich, and the| 


young country' ewains/did not presume ' to. peak to 
her. A youthg doctor, in the. neighborhood, had visited 
the house 'several times, but he was rather bashful and 
could not mugter sufficient courage to look the damsel 
in the face, and. $he. was not partial; to bashful men. 
He 800n fell off, and married a. young. widow, who 
kindly/took' his infirmity into; consideration; and made 
up in condescension, what he lacked in courage. It 
was, at length, decided bythe wiseacres of, the vil- 
Jage that-if ever Louisa married, it. would be. to a 
gentleman from the city—to-some one who. was ac- 
customed to. female 8ociety, and could deliver compli- 
ments with the volubility of. an auctioneer, or a crier 
of clams. | An event, 'thereupon,. occurred, highly 
flattering to. their 8kill in, divination. - Louisa had 
been to town with her father, and returned with a 
bean dangling at her heels. Of course, the trio 
rode ©. not. unseen', through the village. - The plough- 


man pauged in the middle of his. farrow to gaze upon 


the third person in, the company.; the shopkeever 
glared through his bow-window, the women. and girls 
felt privileged, 'on this extraordinary. occasion, to run 
out of their. houses and. drop a courtesy to- the travel- 
lers; the dogs barked, the children scampered, 


* Up'flew the windows all, 
And every 'soul cried out © well done !” 
As loud as he could bawl.” 


Remarks followed in due course. Some said the 


Stranger was very handsome, but that he Jooked too | 


s0ber for a gallant. Many of the girls thought he 
was too modest. The old farmers complained that 
he did not nod to them as he passed ; but all concur- 
red in the opinion that he was a city gentleman, and 
vell PI980ny þ This was his. first appearance. in the 
village., Subsequently he was often seen to visit the 
white house, and as a lamp was.seen burning late in 
the little parlor, on these occasions, it was but reason- 
able to 8uppose that the oung couple were courting 
with all their might, and. ut they. were also 


main. 
frequently observed walking together in the grove be- 
bind the house ; and it was evident that their conver- 
ation was of a very interosting character. The 
youth, however, seemed to do the principal part of 
the talking, and his gestures were animated in the 


extreme, Sometimes he would stop short, and lJook- 
Ing Lovisa in the face; appear to be in the act of 
*pplication, but no''chinge was 'observable in her. 
She seemed bs lixten to him with calm; collected, $elf- | 
Poa8e8sion.; | The /village - would have 
intervened, 


= 
-8ad, but a high: fence 
els they would have been disposed to run 
ten, As Lovisa associated \very little 


s, they had' no means of knowing, 
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| ing gravely through her spectacles, placing 


| Seen your black silk'yet. 


maiden. ladies of the village were-on the point, of. gi 
ing mad with vexation. Sukey Johnson, rap over t 
Mrs. Barbary's house—the layer lady boarded about 
a dozen girls—and as 800n as sþe could recofer” he 
breath, 8aid © What bb). thivk, Mrs, Barbary—1 
baye just, seen Mary Flanders who lives with Mr. 
Bloise in M——.,” 6 Peng 
-*.\Dhat is where Louisa Goodby visits,” cried Mrs. 
Barbary, © now . you 've, heard / the news about the 
courtship, I 'Il warrant. Sit down Miss Johnson— 
here; try. 8ame of this currant. wine. . Get out of the 
rocking chair, you lout! Here, my dear Miss John- 
80n, take the rocking chair,” | 7 
* Let me: have your hat and shaw],'. said a demure 
spinster of thirty-three, © you. are not going s00n.” 
* Oh! la, yes, I'm/in 8nch a hurry, T only come to 
Stay a minute. I thought you' would like" to hear—” 
*Why yes, Miss Johnso6n,' said: Mrs. Barbary, Took- 
her elbow 
on her kee, and her Jong skin-dried finger on one- 
8ide of her face, 'in the attitnde of attention—* I 
should certainly like to hear. We ought' to know 
what 's going on here, I should think. T's high 
time &omebody knew. I do '*nt know who'the young 
man is. T 've never heard his name, even.” © © 
* Oh! it 's ridiculous,” said Miss Johnson—* 80 long 
as we have lived in the village, and 'to hear nothing 
about it before. La! Miss Robinson, I have never 
Where is it ? "Come bring 
it out while I 'm telling the 8tory.” | | 
But Miss Robinson begged to be excused' from 


| going after her black silk while the Story was'tell- 


ing. 

* Well, then,” said Miss Johnson, looking as wise 
as an oracle, © you ve all seen Mr. Stayvesant ? | 

* Now ! is that his name? well, what 'a name. 
It 's a pretty name too—but do go on.'' © 

©Well, his name 'is'Mr. Stuyvesant. He is a 


bo 
0 


young merchant boonging to the city | 
© Now ! who ever thought Louisa Goodby would 
get married to a merchant, and he such a big ge 
tleman too ! She} be so/proud she won't'spe 
any of us.' _ SIR = 
©T wonder if he is acquainted with my brother who 
18 a candle pong in the city,” _— out Miss 
Hatting, the aged spinster— you know my brother - 
Peter Crop b, ok there, and trades in candles and 
lamp wicks.' OOO RI £21 is ek: 
* Oh! yes,” said Miss Johnson respectfully, '* I 
forgot that your brother was a merchant.” 'No, doubt 
he and Stuyvesant are very intimate: * Now, if you 
could see your brother, you might get the whole story 
out of him. X OR OT 
© Do you think 80? inquired a little black-eyed-girÞ 


of 8ixteen. ; .-xþ $: 1 ET | 

' *'F'o be 8ure—don't you suppose the men: talk of 
| MSICOLEF HOLAK HITS EIFS E is LSE of ngs a | 

us behind our backs, and 8a all sorts of things about 

us? But let me catch my beau taltling'on me and 

gee what I'll do! © ci ee 


# 
[| 


What ou. 
What woi 


A 
to 
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. out+ at 2 "moment when 8everal.!! Mis 
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which was'too hot for her fingers. 
and Jim have love spats before now.” 


: Oh, ag: mean the time he threatened ts lick me ! 

Rm: Loy Job \ hs T hit him, with [the bellus- 

Thats 48 isturbance about that, 1 

ito | but mother made ie all -up. between us, and 
Jin has, been as good as Cuffee eyer since.” 

I'm glad to hear,” 8aid Mrs, Barbary, * bur let us 
know What fell out between Lovisa and this Mr. 
Sturdyvant.” ; 
© You've all seen him; you say ?” reiterated Miss 
Johnson. | 

* La, yes, I peeped through a Knot-hole half an 
hour, and saw him and Louisa together (in' the gar- 
den, "replied Sally 'Loines. 

"q Well, rejoined Miss. Johnson— it 's come out 
that: Loisa don't like tim.” 

© Don't like him, and he 80. rich and 80 o pretty 
too !! 

« No, $he don't like him. . She told Miss Bloise 
that he wa'.n't- half lively enough. He is too much 
like a minister. He talks all about virtue and; going 
to meeting, and /natur, and; the beautiful trees, and 
flowers, and 8uch. things. . Well you. know Loujsa 
has n't lived in the country. 80 long, to know nothing 
about all. them things. | She has seen. trees enough, 
and flowers. enough, and you know: her father. raised 
a whole acre of cabbages last year; and-she. got 80 
tired of. husking. corn too that sbe can't bear to hear 
any thing about all these vegetables. She likes them 
bset:when, they are cooked. 

© Well, well, if that 's all he can talk about,” Said 
Mrs. Barbary, I think he had - better have staid at 
home... I, dont suppose he; can; tell her. anything 
new about farming. | Does he.learn her. how to make 
cheese too. ?! 

* Nor that aint all, continued Miss Johnson, * they 


say. he has never kissed her once since._ he has been | 


courting her.” 
« Now;\come. to. think on it,” said Mrs. Barbary, 
© ] don't think he is 80 very. handsome.” 
* I never. thought be was handsome,' said Sally 
Loines. 
4 * His;nose is, a kinder: large,! 8atd* Patty Syeet- 
riar.. 
© His shoulders: are not. round enough,” *quealed 
Almira Pinkbam. 
© His teeth are a Sort of uneven,” 8aid Joanna 
Tha er. 
e Wears a strange cont, nd Sally Loines. 


* And . has an odd way of walking,” '8aid Ellen | 


Watkins. | 
' © Come, come, you are too hard upon him,” 88d 
the experienced maiden, ©-1 suppose he dresses as 
they do'in town.? 


\.,* Oh, yes! I'll warrant you would be glad enough | 


to snap him. up !” said  Miss Johnson scornfully.. 
ut ' Not unless 
8ect,' replied the old maid: 
about changin condition. ned cool nd 
a man without ES & ngle ak hy e w 
anxious to have ms, and who' ah, and! ek respect, 
Ws be Tas to change my condition. nh 
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*T do Although 


| I 


I've 'seen you'|| 


he, has. a proper 'respect, for Ho fair | 
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through the village—it' was DERRY doubled” whether | 
 Louisa would'or would not marry the gentleman. He | 
' came to the village oftener than he'had 'been wont to 
do, and as'he was often” geen” in' conversation with - 
Louisa's father, the belief gradually became strength. | 
ened that Lovisa had. relented, 'and'was about taking | 
him for *better, for worse,” in apite of his admiration of 
country scenery. Extremely anxious was every one to 
know when the marriage would take place. Many a 
one who seldom went to' meeting, ' now attended pune- 
tually every Sunday, and watched the clerk'during ver. 
vice, as 8teadily as a rattle-snake charming a bird, in 
expectation of his rising to publish the bans. Things 
were in this' condition at: the time when our 'scene 
opens. 'The young man' had: just arrived in the vil. 
lage, and had driven his chaise up-to the door. Eve- 
ry eye was upon him, and' every female heart was 
quivering with anxiety.” | 

But after he had' entered the house, no more was 
to be seen, and every one turned away to go about 
thetr proper busjness, 8upposmg that he: would, us 
.usual, s8pend the evening with. Lonisa, Great was, 
therefore, their astonishment when he returned in a 
few minutes with" a brow violently flushed, eyes 
Racy. like meteors, and trembling with. agitation. 

ut much time was not given'them for observation. 
He'sprang 'down 'the”'steps, leaped into his” chaise, 
and grasping the-reins with convulsive energy, lash- 
ed his horse into a gallop, and' drove directly off in 
the-direction of the city. The wheels went madly 
round; a cloud of dast arose''in his rear, and” the 
inhabitants along 'the road” beheld him urging for- 
ward his foaming Steed. for several miles with as 
much rapidity as if- he, was flying from a mortal foe! 
This was easily understood.by the spectators, although 
the violence of his manner for a moment held them 
in awe. There is 8omething in | the intensity of 
human snffering which checks the most licentious 
tongues, and even the goesips of our village were not 
altogether unmoved by the evident wretchedness of 
the young merchant. When he was fairly out- of 
Ws however , whispers and murmurs began to arise. | 
He had been rejected ! Louisa would not marry him! 
What a pity ! There would be. no wedding ! But the 
whispers and murmurs grew louder and louder, until 
the whole village was one scene of clamour and opel- 
[ly expressed amazement. * Well, she had served him 
right,” 8aid one, * but he looked 80 pitiful !' 

*N o, he looked. as mad as fire,” 8aid another. £' 
| would n't have been his horse for no money.' 

*'To think 80 much of a woman P said gome. crust 
61d bachelor. 


It was not her, but think of the money he would 
hare got with her,” replied another. 

* And he has lost it all ppfapaibined an old ped- 
ler, * poor fellow ! 

"But it is high time the reader'was botior acquain 
od withithe' state'of the: case; than he is likely tobe = 
ng || by listening to'the conversation of the town's people. 
| Louisa'Goodby had been to ee oe opring; 
as || with her" father.” "He had not mihy" » min! ances 

the metropolis, but he. put'up at th 
ty Fg vine? and hers} _ 


| 


:exxed-talemts' of no- common order. He had an orig- 
' inal and independent- mind, \and, therefore, the plain 
country breeding of Louisa+did not. render her; in 
his eyes, a whit inferior! to the--more-8ophistieated 
young ladies of "the. city. | He: get-a very light value 
upon the boasted 'accomplishments of city damsels, 
and thought he '8aw in Louisa +80mething of more 
xerling worth-than they could boast. 'He, therefore, 
cultivated an acquaintance with' her;-and was asgid- 
10us in his attentions -while she remained in town. 
She, on the 'other hand, had no opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with any other young gentleman 
excepting Stuyvesant. His graceful person and men- 
tal refinement were certainly calculated to please the 
fair, and 8he felt too proud-of\ the attentions of snch 
a man to throw any impediment mn the' way of his 

visits. She really felt no' common triumph when 
' she returned 'to the village with the young merchant 
chained to' her chariot wheels, 'She knew she zshould 
be the-envy of all' the neighborhood, 'and the 'eclat 


attendant upon her eourtship justified her in belier-, 


- ing 80. | But vhe did not possess a' mind that was 
capable of appreciating the worth'of such a'man- as 
Stuyvesant, Having been'accustomed to men of a 
different stamp, his respectful manner, and the pu- 


rity of his conversation were not calcul:ted to please 


her. The truth is, that he valued her much more 
highly than she deserved. She was 80 little acquaint- 
ed with the world. that she thought his well-bred 


demeanor 'was peculiar to himself; and when she 


contrasted it with the manner 'of the rustic swains 
around her, she thought he was deficient in warmth, 
and in liveliness. It is true that he had none of the 
coarse vivacity to which she had been accustomed; 
but he possessed wit, and could be merry—but he 
never forgot decency in his merriment or good na- 
ture in his wit. She, therefore, thought he was too 
modest for a man, and could not love him. She did 
not poss8ess one s8park' of originality herself, and 
therefore whenever his ideas differed from those in 
which she had been educated, she attributed it to 


Stuyvegant, 


8he vainly it 


with'the only 
possessed' sufficient inde- 
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{returned-to' his-counting-house overw 


the dead, 'and laid beside her 


. 


| nothing to do-but-to chooge amongst them,;and;pick 
'out-one who should evit her in every respect * 
| algo possessed.mote art than Stuyvesant 


| \Sbe 
mit himself to 8uppose, and 8he led him. 6904-1" or 
step, into a helief that she was not indifferent to 
him. It is a very, easy thing for the most ordinary 
female who is+beloved-to- deceive the: wisest. man 
when blinded by. passion. : Louisa did not know that. 
She'!supposed that her own attractions and not. the 
misguided fancy: of Stuyeysant, were the lever with 
which she-moved him. | 4 
At length 'Stuyvegant- ventured to hint that he 
should like to be more nearly related to her. - She 
hung down' her head; and looked very modest on 
the occasion,' but 'if 'his' reason/ had not'been- com- 
pletely deluded by the'warmth of his-attachment, he 
would have perceived the coldness; the indifference, 
and the heartlessness with-which'sbe-ligtened to his 
honorable proposals, Her parents'certainly felt flat- 
tered by the'partiality/which he -showed- for their 
daughter, In point of property, We was more than 
her equal, 'and'in'mind'he was 'infinitely her supe- 
rior. He visited her week after week, but always 
delayed bringing the” affairto/an issve; He could 
not believe that' she had encouraged: him- 80 long 
for the purpose'of. dashing his hopes by-a refusa}; 
but he, nevertheless, felt''some agitation when he 
attempted to-'ask her*to'seal his happiness. That 
critical moment 'was; therefore; long delayed; But, 
on the day in which-our scene opened, he had been 
pondering on the 'subject; and had, at Jast, made-up 
his mind that the tune had come for him to-act more 
decisively. 'He'sprang into his chaise-and-drove to 
the village. He presented himself before Louisa, 
and in\'the most ynpassioned manner Jaid- claim to 
her hand. | She refused; bluntly refused—without'a 
sigh, without-a-tear; or-.even /a; blush, she told him 
that 8he was 'willing':/to regard/bim-as-a friend, but 
that she could not become his wife. Stung to'the 
quick/by her-coldness; astonished beyond .meagure 
at her duplicity, be-hastily-leſt-the, house, and, as 
the reader .has/seen, departed in a 8tate {of"\mind 
bordering on desperation. The _— Stuyvesant 
elined/by the 
suddenness; of (his:disappointment.; He repaired: to 


his mother's house. She-inquired. for the bride, and 


his answer was full of 8nch inexpressible woe-as 


filled his mother-with-horror.-. But: he locked his 


sufferings within his own bosom. He wore his usual 


pensive-8mile barhis'countenance.. He made.nocom- 


plaint; bot; the''sunken eye and ipallid-cheek /800n 
began 'to 'show- what: inroads his! unrequited> love 
was making |upon/his health-+;Time.passed/on, -and 


-his frame became attenuated-and; grief-worn. | The 
| worm was gnawing at his heart -unseen.: L 


800n heard that 'he-was-sinking into'premature-de- 
cay, and 'she-gloried-/in. her «power: She dreased 
more gaily\ than ever,  and:proudly.. believed that 


since she had:triumphed; over,-and- oken. e ſaith- 
ſul heart, he was now--wholly-arresiatible:// The 


| news, at length, came that. youngi.Stuyyezant had 


passed away to * another-and-a: betten world.” His 


widowed and disconsolate mother. had cloged the 
{eyes of her .only-80n... She -had geen: him {borne 


away on the slow hearse to the grassy ericlosure, of 
bj v7 8 + 
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'Now'to: 'return;to the villag 
eidins ->Louiss, 'whom the 
the u 
ad Highoy's iongof' herself than she deserved. 
At the time that the 

house; and'drove off 80 8wiftly, there were 8tand- 


; where we' left the 


bo. it the'door of the 'hotel-two. men, whose dress | 


general-demeanor sufficiently denoted that they 
were not/ inhabitants of the-village. 'One of them 
was a '8hort stout person, apparently about forty 
years of age. His countenance:denoted shrewdness 
and: low cunning—his: complexion was gomewhat 
'embrowned and his-whole appearance. was that of'a 
person'who'had 'seen the world, and was not unac- 
. quainted- with the' various intrigues and stratagems 
by which power.and money are obtained, His com- 
panion 'was/ a youth, apparently ten,years younger 
than he. His form /was genteel, and. his features 
might have been congidered handsome, but. for a 
certain reckless and libertine expression which de- 
noted the absence of all true, prigciple,. "Their dress 
was more dasby'than elegant, and. arranged with a 
due regard to een latest. fashion.. ./There was. too 
much needless display abont-it, to indicate the tho- 
rough bred gentleman.  In,short, it, was calculated 
to attract more atteation than the wearers themselves 
would be likely-to command. . If their appearance 
was not 'that- of: decided. fops,-it was, at least, not 
that of sinsible and rational. creatures. 


When the baffled Stuyvesant'took his departure, 
these two 'men were suddenly and intesely attracted 
to the scene. They litened attentively to the re- 
marks which were'made by the villagers, and even 
ventured to ask a few questions. 

«How is this?” said the-elder :8tranger to-an old 
ſarmer who had' just 'dismounted from his wagon to 
talk over''the affair with/his' neighbors. * What is 
the matter with that rage tat he drives at huek a 
_ rate? : - 

© Why, 'I'guppose he 's: got the b from. Miss 
Goodby' habe the old man. | by 

And who is this "Miss' Goodby?* inquired the 
younger 8ﬆtranger.  / 

©Oh, 8he'*s a rare- girl,” said -the- farmer. * She 
has the 'best Jarning' of any girl in 'these | parts— 
wh bow has spent *most all her life in going to 8chool, 
endo? it!s 

© Is 8he handsome: ?? interrupted: the elder Stran- 

eur 94 
You might well gay it, returned the farmer, — 

* but my/darters thinks 8he is rather proud;.;.but 
what of 'that?' | She has a right to be proud, ;when 
her father is the richest man inthe village.? 

* Ig hear only child? aokod the athor, micking 
to his companion, // -/ 

'* No, 8r=but' her oivters are all married and Set- 
tled "= country. "She is the pet-of the-family.” | 
h hat objection-'had she \to the gentleman that 

as juot 

* att 


'' agked the younger man: 
| exn't *toll, *-g8aid::the farmer. 


- *-It '8-no DUMMIES: of 
a ins, and T hover inquired.” 


2 8nid: the elder > a ; have | 


eard your Jliters uy OG: about it—have 
you not?! #$13 
«Well, it vonis/t6.ms that I did/ hear Roxanna 


ite attentions of | 
rtunate 'Stuyvesant: had impressed with a | 


ded lover came out of the. 


now you'ask 'me-: something that I really , 
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aay that he was not quite: lively enough for'-her,” | 
Na (amgy' the farmer, *He is no dann ene Ithink 
they say that he can't sing.' | 
+ Quite; unfortunate,” 8aid. the youn man, © Ho | 
is probably some unprincipled fortune unter, ,who 
has:come into these parts to 8peculate on the: /0ung 
ladies of your village. | I would have given him the 
bag if TI had been 1n her place. 'Fhere is no knoy. 
ing who to 'trust in| this world, old man... It is diff. | 
cult [to. place confidence in any one without, being | 
deceived. I ee you have a-8mall church here. Of 
what denomination 1 1s1t ?? 
* Methodist, 81r.? 

* Well, returned the other... * That is a ood. 80Ci- 
ety. I have many relations amongst the Methodigts, 
I am an Episcopalian, /myself; . but I experienced 
religion, .in.a Methodist chapel. The people of 

Geof I do admire.” | 

* So do I,' 8aid the farmer, * of whatever denom- . 
ination, 180 that they aint downright infidels... You 
8eem to be two, thoughtful and considerate you 
gentlemen,; may I make .80 bold as to, ask whic 
way you have been travelling ?? 

© We have been up. to. look. out for a farm in the 
other. county,” replied the, elder man—* We, haye 
8ome thoughts of, giving up, business in the city, 
and retiring, and gettling down where, we.can enjoy | 
a quiet life, and attend to our religious duties with- 
out interruption.” 

* Ah! then you are [men of property,” said. the 
farmer with ao air, of great deſerence—* You will 
find a. good. farm. for sale in this town, not three 
miles from this spot.. I, can introduce you tothe 
owner, of it, if you please, gentlemen; he lives in _ 
the next house.” 

* No. matter,” answered they, © we have Spent a 
longer time. in. the country than we intended, and 
must return to the city, now, before urchaging—as 
we expect one of our ships in from ( -anton in a fey 
-days, and muit attend to the unlading of her,” 

his. answer yery. much, astonishted the. ſarmer, 
who now; perceived . he had been talking. with a 
couple, of very wealthy men, who owned hips and 
bought farms. , He, 800n 8pread the news that the 
two 8trangers were men of great consequence;.and 
the, keeper of the | hotel. became mighty polite and 
attentive to them. 

* I gay, Jack, we must carry this. out,” gaid the 
elder man, as 800n asthe farmer's back was turned, - 
* and we 'll make LAOEOIng out of it, yet, Theres 
nathing. like putting a good face upon. a thing you 

now, 

© Let me alone for that, replied Jack, * if I cu! 
quiz the natives, it,.'s no matter, We 41] be.in 10 
haste to.quit.the place. I bave + Gillen violently, 
love with-this Migs Goodby.. nders 
She is cartainlr.on; angel. SI lively, 
you, know, that I can be lizglxe, ”" L wag 
dance and sing., Fla! ha! ha! 

'* In:the mean; time,”.said the other, © we bad het | 
ter put up-our card. here, against the at; ; will 


ea card on which was priced, * Buns and 
'Merct ne and, Of9Y) 


| A dozen tavern loungers flew to —_ little 00s 
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zile, and. Mr. Boune and Mr. Gray* was whisper- 
ed with an/air-of vast veneration from -0ne. to an- 
other of the; wondering group. It. was 800n.known 
throughout: the village that two young merchants, 
©yery rich, very handsome, and very well.dressed;' 
had put up at+ the. hotel, Many reports were at 
once circulated concerning them; and it. was con- 


- gidered but reasonable to 8uppose that one or both | 


of them :had come to court. Miss Louisa Goodby, 
[t was reported of them that they were very liberal, 
that they threw away money by handsful, and that 
the younger one (Mr. Gray) was an excellent 
player on the flute, and a most accomplished gen- 
tleman. All these things came to the ears of Lou- 
isa, and she certainly. began to be very desirous of 
attracting Mr. Gray's attention. As 8he had had 
the good, fortune to triumph. over Stuyvesant, she 
did not doubt that the two strangers would. fight a 
duel for-her, if they chanced to get but one glimpse 
of her beautiful countenance. | She decked herself 
in all her country finery and strutted off to church 
regularly every Sunday in order to get an opportu- 
nity to gee the e8trangers, and be 8een by them. 
She did not take all this pains for nothing. One fine 
Sunday morning, just as the minister, had risen to 
give out the hymn, the two illustrious strangers 
made their appearance, They made a slight halt at 
the door, in order to rivet the. attention of all. the 
congregation, and then taking off their hats with 


what the villagers considered incomparable grace, 


they walked daintily up the aisle, and seated them- 
selyes very near the 8pot. occupied by Louisxa. A 
thrill of joy ran through all her viens, but she ele- 
vated her head with becoming pride, and put on the 
Stately air of a victorious general surrounded by the 
trophies of a late conquest. 'The keen eyes of Gray 
and Byune at once 8aw through her whole art, and 
they felt 8ure of their prey. Although they could 
have roared with laughter at her inexperienced and 
shallow coquetry, they pretended to regard ber 
with a. sentiment- of the deepest respect. Louisa 
once caught the eyes of Gray fixed upon her in the 
most languishing manner; and she at once made 
up her mind that he was very handsome. His was 
a cast of countenance calculated to please a girl of 
her temperament, She 'whom the loſty brow, the 
intellectual countenance, and air of scrupulous in- 
tegrity, which. distinguished Stuyyesant from the 
common herd, could make no impression upon, was 
highly pleaged with the dissolute and lawless ex- 
pres8ion that gleamed from the eyes of Gray. 


When service was over, the two merchants took 
pains to overtake Louisa on-her way home, and 
walking very near, they carried on such a conver- 
satton as they thought calculated to captivate one 
of her class. They were not mistaken.. She over- 
heard every,word that they uttered, while pretend- 


ing that their discourse was 'very confidential. — 


They talked of balls, of fortepianos, theatres, and 
all thoze enticing pleasures with which thoughtless 
country girls are captivated, like moths by the glare 
of a candle, By the time she . reached home, she 
had decided in her own mind, that the two gentle- 
men. were ©a touch above the vulgar,” and she 
earnegt] zired to become acquainted with them. 


Gray was, how >yer, her favorite, because he was 
RZ 


younger and handsomer than his: friend, and She 
also believed that he was already in love with her. 
Indeed, how could he help being-80?-. Had /she 
not broken the heart of Stuyvesant? Surely then; 
no other man could resist her! She was in a great 


| flutter all the evening, expecting that -the two 


friends would call at the hovse. She was | 
ed to be as distant and reserved as possible, if they 
did call, in order to impress them with a-suitable 
idea of her dignity and consequence. / | 
A rap' was; at length; heard at- the: door, and 
Messrs. Gray and Boune stalked-into- the/\room. 
They introduced themselves with many apologies; 
but. as Mr. Goodby had contracted a slight ac- 
quaintance with them, previously, he: 8aw-nothing 
improper -in their visit, In short, he was rather 
 pleased than ctherwise, at their honoring his house 
witli their presence. | 6-1 BI) 
Gray immediately commenced a brisk conver- 
sation with the old gentleman, while Boune (the 
elder) gradually pressed upon the notice of Louisa; 
He took occasion to say many fine things:to: her 
about Gray, and: told many anecdotes which. re- 
dounded greatly to his honor. Amongst the rest, he 
told her, that Gray was a great favorite amongst 
the girls in the city, that one poor young lady-had 
died with love for him, but that he could never find 
it in- his heart to marry her, although he-pitied. her 
sIncerely, and would have 'given the world to-8ave 
her life. © But,” said he, © Gray has never yet 8een 
the woman whom: he. could love. She:must be 
something very extraordinary-that can captivate his 
heart. He is very particular, and his -importance 
and usefulness in 80ciety is too great to permit 
him to unite himself to a woman who does not know 
how to conduct his affairs. I have heard him 8ay 
that he should prefer a young lady from the coun- 
try; but I do n't know what be will do. It would 
break the hearts of a dozen girls of ny acquaint- 
| ance, if he were to. marry—girls of high G_—— 
in 8ociety, who are sincerely attached to him... 
think: he would be orvel, if he were to get married, 
You know he cannot have them all. He some- 
times says to'me, © Now when the next ship comes 
in, and we get through with. unloading her, I sball 
have-some pare time, and I will get married” —but 
I fear he-never will find the woman that he/ can 
love. I wish he would marry ; for a lively young 
buck like him is very likely to get into _unsteady 
habits while he is 8ingle. He can't govern his-m- 
clinations'you know; and we are all partial to your 
8ex; but Gray is a wild blade—he 'sa roguish fel- 
low, I assure you.” | 


Louisa began'to fear that 8he sheuld not be able 
to catch Gray in her toils 80 easily as 8he had, at 
first, expected. And with this fear eame a greater 
anxiety to, entrap him. Could she melt the cold 
beart of Gray—conld she captivate one for whom. 
' 80 many city dames were pining, and for whom' one 
had already died, how glorious would be conquest ? 
How proudly would she look upon every other girl 
in the world! *At Teast,* thought 8he, * the attempt is 
worth making, and I will put all my bravery on, for 
the approaching conquest!* ' At length Gray 'ad- 
vanced towards the vain /girl, He looked rather 
coldly upon her, but endeavored to give his eyes @ 


WW. 
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very rakish\ expression; and-to- put on his most al- 
luring manner. Her heart fluttered more than ever, 
and for once aflush of real modesty passed over 
her-face; 'He 8hortly afterwards took his leave with 
Boune, and left Louisa'in a most unsatisfied condi- 
tion. 'She felt that 8he had not conquered; she 8aw 
that''s#he/ had no cause of triumph on the present 
occagion, and: yet her admiration. of Gray increased 
the Jonger 8he thought of him. But she was not 
long left to brood: over her solitary thoughts.. 'The 
two 8trangers came again and again, and a'rumor 
gpread' that the charming Mr. Gray was courting 
Louisa Goodby. There was more foundation for 
this report than there generally is for village gos- 
Slp;\ Gray had already wrung from her a confession 
that 8he loved him; and he became an attentive 
wooer. The lovers were now always' together. 
Gray sung to her.and played on his flute, he told 
her amusing anecdotes, and she was delighted with 
. him. + Yes, Louisa's heart was, at length; taught 
to love, and 8he loved fervently and devotedly. She 
hung-upon: her lover's lips, she trembled when he 


approached her, and she was miserable when he | 


was not at her 8ide. He was all the world to her. 
She'felt that 'she could not live-without him. Her 
depraved taste was gratified by his reckless and un- 
principled demeanor. 

It was-about this time that the following conver- 
8ation took place between Gray and Boune. 

© Well;: Jack,* said the latter, © when are you go- 
ing to/'bring affairs to a close. You know we can- 
not stay here much longer. Our money is almost 
gone; and we must have a fresh s8upply, by hook 
or-by crook.” 

© I know it—L know it,” replied Jack, * but every 
thing 18 working well. I mean to propose-to-morrow. 
Then, . you know, we will get the dowry into our 
hands, and after that : p-ob 


5 Yes, after that! what will you do with the girl?” | 


* Why, I will marry her, and leave her in the 
city. Let her find her way home again, the best 
way She'can. It seems that she has killed one fine 
fellow named. Stuyvesant, and I ean't feel any pity 
ſor her. She is the least thing in my thoughts; but 
I hope the old Hunks wont 8mell a'rat. We should 
be: finely blowed, if he should make a few inquiries.” 

*© He is not deep enough for that,” returned the 
other. © I can quiet any suspicion that he may have, 
with. a word—but he wont s8uspect. He will pay 
over the money,-and then we can take our course, 
you know, as best 8uits us. I am for South Ameri- 
ca. What say you?” 

*I like New Orleans best,” returned Jack. *I 
am..for 8peculating a little amongst the pigeons. 
_ Gambling is the only business that is worth follow- 

Ng.n0w.! | 

The. conversation was here interrupted by loud 
talking in' the bar-room. | 

.* I tell you,” exclaimed a strange voice, * that I am 
the true Mr. Gray, of the firm of Gray and Boune. 
My partner is now.in the city, and I am travelling 
to S—— on business. This card is ours; and if 
there are other men, in the house who pass for the 
firm, they are impostors, and -endeavoring to do 
80Me. mischief. I tell you that V am the true Mr. 
Gray ! | 
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' © Here is'a blow up !' cried Gray, who was' in the | 
next room with Boune—* what 8hall we do about it! 
That is themerchant whom I am personating. *That 
cursed 'card has undone us! I'wish we had ng. 
nailed it up.” ' © | "FOAOE LIN SN 

< Do'n't*be alarmed,” answered the other-— We 
can' go out and face the fellow down'! "We will * 
8wear him out of his name, and make him believe 
that he is not Mr. Gray, but one Jonathan Stykez ' 
that goes a wool-gathering ! : P28 I 

* Agreed! cried Jack, always ready for sport, * lead 
the way! | X ; 

Accordingly the two pretended merchants went 
out mmto the bar-room. bs 

© There come the two gentlemen” sa1d the bar- 
keeper—* they can answer for themselves.” 

The real Mr. Gray stared with astonishment at 
the two impostors. - 

*What 's the matter here ? 8aid the false Boune, ' 
* do'you want anything of me, ir? v 

* [—-]—-I—s this your card, sir P 8aid Mr. Gray, 

© Yes, sir, it 18 our card,” s8aid Jack, stepping forward 
—* Do you know whether the Ajax has arrived yet? 

* The Ajax! cried Mr. Gray—* that is my ship, 
sir—$he saled for Calcutta yesterday, She has not 
been to sea these 81x months before.” 6 

* Let me tell you, sir'—said the pretended Boune, 
advancing, * that you are a—a—an impostor, 81r. 
My name is Boune, sir, at your service. Landlord, 
turn this vagrant out of doors? 

'The landlord was bewildered and 80 was Mr. Gray 
himself—when a store-keeper entered with a hand- 
ful of half dollars, and said to the former—* Did you 
not pay me these, sir 

<1] did,” answered'*the landlord — I received them 
from Mr. Boune.” | 

* Well sir, they are all counterfeit,” said the other. 

- The landlord's eyes hereupon began to be opened. 
The spectators were not slow in taking the hint, and 


| in spite of the assumed astonishment of the culprits, 


the i]lustrious couple were pinioned and led off to the 
county house. | 2 
The astonishment of Mr. .Goodby and his family | 
may be conceived, but cannot-be described.. As re- 
gards Louisa, the news of Jack's perfidy (or Mr. 
Gray as he called himself,) fell upon her heart like 
a clap of thunder. She raved—s$he tore her har— 
and showed s8uch desperate _ agony that her mother 
suspected all was not as it should be. The dreadfil 
truth came to light in due time. After a few months 
of deep and fearful suffering, she died distracted. 
She and her babe were laid in one coffin, and the 
earth closed forever over the remains of the misgui& 
ed Louisa Goodby. No village girl passes the % 
where she reposes without a chill of horror ; and be 
name is never mentioned without blanching tie 
cheek of the maiden who hears it. Thy > welanchol) 
event is a warning to all, not to be guided altogeth® 
by appearances, nor to forsake a tried friend for one 
of whose real character they are totally ignorant. 


WahriLt many fathers are initiating their own $0ns IP 
the elements of 'irreligion and debauchery-they 5107 
der at the thought of their wives and daughters PP 
being under the influence of religion and morany): 
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_ TO MY- BROTHER. 
Original, 


Tr is your birth-day brother, this calm, till 

And holy sabbath. Oh! may thy life be 

Ever onuy and serene,—without a _ | 

Cloud to dim the light of virtue which around 
Thee shines——as 18 this blessed day. You have 
Now entered the lists of manhood ; then 

Hasten on to gain the victory o'er 

All evil thoughts and passions, which s0 oft disturb 
The soul of man, and may the prize of peace 
And happiness be yours. It is nof now 

As once 1t was, when I could list thy step 

At morn, at noon, at. eve, and hear thy ringing 
Voice through the-long day. Ah! how I fondly 
Thought it would be ever thus, but now the 

Sad realities of life come o'er me, 

And fancy turns and folds her jewelled pinions 
Where 80 oft she soared aloft. We may not 
Hope to be together always as we 

Have been, or live our childhood's happy 
Morning o'er again ; yet still my warmest, 
Fondest prayer, is breathed for you my 

Own, my only one; and may our sainted 
Mother from her heavenly home, 

Look down and watch us on our pilgrimage ; 


Farewell ! M. 


NAME OF CHRIST. 
Original. 


'Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name which is above every name ; that at the 
name of Jesus every knee 8honld bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in eurth, and-things under the earth ; 
and that every tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ 

is ms to the glory of God the Father.'—Paiz. ii. 9, 


bl 


Is an existence liable to great disappointments, 
griefs, and afflictions, divine wisdom. has most kind- 
ly bestowed on man the gift of the Lord Jesus, that 
he might bind up the broken-hearted—proclaim lib- 
erty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them who are bound ; also, to cause the rose of con- 
Slation to' grow in. the thorny path of life—to open 
in the parched ground of hopeless sorrow a living 
Spring of ceaseless joy. 

As the hearts of parents are troubled with deep 
concern in $8eeing the sorrows of their children in at- 
fliction, and as 8uch occasions call forth large demon- 
*trations of parental compassion,'so hath. it pleased the 
Father of all mankind, to break through the dark 
clouds of mortality and sin, with the everlasting cov- 
enant, and by 8ending his anointed Son to undo the 
heayy burdens of the afflicted, and to let the oppres- 
5d g0 free, breaking every yoke.” © Wherefore he 
hig y exalted him,” as described in the text, * and 

4s given him a name, which is above every name.” 

We will _adduce 8ome confirming evidence from 

Tiptures to prove that Jesus 1s exalted above 


ee Deut. xviii. 1D. Moses 8ays:— | 


raise-up unto thee a prophet, from 
| Midst of thee, like unto me. It is very certain; 
* NO. propnet, priest, or. kirig, ever rose from among 
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the Jewish nation, who equalled Moses, except Christ. 
The testimony in Isa-ix. 6. is more plain ::: * Unto us 
a child/1s born ; unto us a 80n is given ;-and the gov- 
ernment-shall be: upon his shoulders. His name-$hall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the MightyGod, 
the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. Of the 
increase of his government and peace-there shall be 
no.end, upon the throne of David, and his kingdom; 
to. order. and. establish-it with judgment and- justice, 
ſrom henceforth even forever.” 'This being applied to. 


[| Jesus, most surely/gives him a name that is above 


every name, as, the text 8ays. 'The following, from 
Jeremiah, applies to. the same sabject. I will raise 
unto David a. righteous Branch, and ia King -$hall 
reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment and 
Jastice in the earth. And this is the name whereby 
he shall be called, The Lord our righteousness!':: Let 
us quote also from Daniel, chap. vii. +I '8aw'n the 
night visions, and behold one, like the Son of -man, 
came with the clouds of heaven, and: came to {the 
Ancient of. Days, and they. brought him near-before- 
him. And there was given him dominion, and: glory, 
and a kingdom, that all people, and nations, and lan- 
guages 8hould. serve him. His dominion 1is an'ever- 
lasting dominion ; and his kingdom that which-shall 
not be destroyed.* 'This 1s true of. the dominion and 
kidgdom of 'the Messiah ; it agrees with the text, 'and 
also with the following testimony of: Paul to the 
Ephesians, in which he says: that God—* Havin 
made known unto us the mystery of his will accord- 
ing to his good pleasure which he hath: purposed in 
himself: that in the dispensation of the fulness. of 
times he might gather together in one, all things in 
Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on 
earth, even in him.” Eph. 1. 9, 10. So surely as the 
purposes of God are performed, the Lord Jeses must 
be the Prince and Savior of the world, to whose au- 
thority all kingdoms, empires, powers, .and worlds: 
must be subject ; all shall serve this Prince of Peace, 
to whose government and peace there 1s. no end. 
This exalts the name of the blessed Jesus above every 
name. Search all creation, and you cannot find an 
individual who is not included in the universal empire 
of the great Redeemer. 'The kingdom of Satan must 
fall. It must lose all its 8ubjects. Why ? The reason - 
we have already quoted from scripture. God wills 
and purpoees to gather all things together in Christ. 
All people, nations, and Janguages' shall serve him.” 
This. is Universaliem—the Universalism of the Bible. 
Man's words would not make it plainer. 
God highly exalted his Son to the, ever blessed 

station of Universal Prince ; and the was =f; that 
exaltation must, and will be accomplished. The work. 
will be all done, for which Jesus, was crowned, with | 


| glory and honor ; all people will serve nul, and their 


peace will never end. ; 
The authority of Jesus was for the 


advant; 
drank 


all whom it. concerned; and it concerm 


world. - His government extends from sea to 8ea— 


| from the river. unto the ends of the earth, Hoe is, 


a common. Prince ; for _the head of every man is 
Christ. . What is the'duty of a.good prince? Ans. The 

rotection, prosperity, and happiness of his suljects.” 
The great Bonn of Peace has attended to-his duty; 


done all for his subjects which faithfi Iness and. , 
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lore could;do. 'He 8aw the world in all the guilt-and 
misery'of 8in, and to redeem. the world, he gave his 
life. '* He gave himself a ransom for all.” * Surely he 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows. He 
was wounded for our transgressio0ns'; he was bruised 
for our iniquities; he was: brought as a lamb to. the 
slaughter. For the transgression of his people was 
he 8tricken.” Yes, Jesus is the Prince of Peace.” He 
is a Prince and a Saviour. He lived, and suffered, 
and died for his people ; and his people are all peo- 
— all the ends of the earth.” Who ever lived on 
;FFho manifested so much loving-kindness, 80 
web” faithſulness—so much infinite wisdom, and al- 
mighty love? In looking to God through the gift of 
his' exalted Son, our hearts are led to exclaim with 
the- psalmist, © Truly, O! Lord, thou art good unto 
all; and" thy tender mercies are over all thy works.” 
God will not only deliver us from corruption, but he 
has given us eternal life through his Son, who is now 
lifted up from the earth, and will draw all men unto 
him, and all will serve him. They are not to be drawn 
to him'to be forever condemned. 


The great object for which Jesus was exalted is 
expressed in 'our text, 1.' e. © unto him every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth, and that every tongue 
should confess' him Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” The assurance that every knee shall bow to 
Jesus, &hows how far his kingdom extends; that all 
mankind belong to it. Bowing the knee signifies re- 
pentance and submission. This 1s .to 'be done by 
every knee. By the tongue confession is made unto 
righteousness. 'Every tongue is to confess. As the 
Revelator 8ays—* Every creature which is in heaven, 
and on earth, and under the earth, &c. heard I say- 
ing, blessing, and honor and power, be unto him that 
8itteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever. 
The © psalmist 8ays—* All nations whom God has 
made $8hall come and worship before him, and glorify 
his name; this 1s the way every tongue will confess, 


to the glory of God. All will worship before him—all | 


will own his Son to be Lord, and bless and honor him. 


Jehovah 8ays in Isa. xlv. * Look unto me and be 
ye saved all the ends of the earth; for I am God and 
there is none else. I have sworn by myself, the word 
has gone out of my mouth in righteonsness, and shall 
not returg, that unto me every knee shall bow, and 
every topgue wear; Surely shall say in the Lord 
have I riglteousness and strength; unto him' shall 
men come ; and all that are incensed against him 
shall be ashamed. | 


Just as positively as the oath of Jehovah is accom- 
plisked, all the ends of the earth will be saved ; 
onpep knee will bow to God, and every tongue will 
confess they have righteousness in him, and will be 
ashamed that they ever did otherwise. This univer- 
sal sgbmission and holiness will embrace all ,given 
Chrixt, 1. e. the heathen anUthe vuttermost parts of the 
earth. All people—all the kingdoms of the world, 
will remember and turn nnts the Lord—they will all 
be taught of him from the Jeast to-the greatest ; they 
will embrace the gospel, renounce all dishonesty— 
forsake falze gods and false worship, and return and 
come to Zion with songs and eyeflasting joy upon 
their heads—they shall obtain uy and gladness and 


dishonesty—| 
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sorrow and '8ighing shall flee away., Well did the 
angels in anticipation of this,event sing—* Glory 19 | 
to God in the highest, on earth peace and good will to_. 
men.” We have quoted the testimony which gives ug 
the assurance that the kingdom of the Messiah, the 
everlasting gospel, which includes in its vast circum. 
ference all mankind, * shall never be destroyed.” It 
is the work of the everlasting God. As it does not 
originate in, and 1s not dependent on, the passions of 
men, it cannot be destroyed. * All other governments, 
from the imperfection of their nature, contain in 
them the seeds of their own destruction... Kings die, 
ministers change, subjects are not permanent ; new 
relations arise, and with them new. measures, new 
| passions, and. new projects; and these produce po- 
 litical changes, and often political ruin.” But the 
government to which Jesus 1s exalted, being the gor- 
ernment of God, is as permanent as God himself, 
the very gates of hell cannot prevail against it, * All 
the ends of the world, shall remember and turn unto 
the Lord, all the kindreds of the nations shall wor- ' 
ship before him.” | | 


How will this genera] submission be effected? 
Through the agency of the gospel, which represents 
God to be altogether lovely—the Father of mercy. 
It is impossible for any to refrain from loving and . 
blessing God, when his true Character 1s' known, 
For a person, who knows God as he 1s, to hate him, 
would be more unnatural than for a man famishing 
with hunger to be opposed ta wholesome food. * We 
love God hecause he first loved us.” * Know ye not 
that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? 
The reasnn why Satan's: kingdom has ever flounish- 
ed on earth, is because God's character has been 
' impeached and represented more odious than a de- 
| mon's. f 
Had it not been for the cruelty which creeds apply 
| to God, those- persecutions and contentions, which 
| have and do now disgrace the world, would not have 
' existed. | 
Let love, the spirit of God, prevail, and all will 
| become lovely, and love works no ill to its neighbor. 
This spirit, like the stone cit out of 'the mountain 
without hands, will grow and fill the whole earth. Je- 
Us 8ays, *© by this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one for another.” When all 
bow the knee, and confess Jesus to be Lord to the 
glory of God, they will be his disciples—they will 
have love one for another—they will all, from the 
least-to the greatest, be taught of God. The gospel 
is that which we must study to be taught of God; it 
is that, which reveals his love—it is that, 'which 
brings life eternal—it is that which Jesus command 
ed to be preached to every creature—it 1s the gospe! 
which is to: bring all the kindreds and: families'of 
the earth to worship before God, that he 'may'be all 
in all. FRCOTE OM TE... 

Divine testimony is abundant in proving that the 
Lord Jesus shall rule until he has subdued all 
things unto himseIf—until he has conquered all ene- 
mies—destroyed death and him that has the power 0! 
death, that is the devil. The great opposing power, 
even the spirit of iniquity, which works in the chil. 
dren of disobedience, will be overcome by tbe , 


Prince of Peace. Opposition cannot last forever. _ 


"This truth is enforced by an anecdote which ap-| 
ared some time ago in. a New York paper. It 
:tates that a gentleman, in the north part of New 
York, went to a Methodist inquiry meeting. *'The 
-eacher or preachers commenced' the inquiry as to 
the state of the mind and ſeelings of those, who. con- 
tinued in the meeting, and at length, came to this 
man and inquired how he felt. He answered, I fee] 
very joyful, and am the happiest creature you ever 
$2w, Indeed, sir, said the inquisitor, and how long 
have you been 80 happy ? Three or four hours, was 
the answer. Well, sir, and will you tell me the cause 
of your happiness and joy ? I will sir. This morning 
as [ was coming to meeting with my wife, I found a 
piece of paper in the road which I picked up, and 
discovered it to be a leaf of a book called the Bible, 
on this leaf I found the following declaration ;; © For- 
asmuch then as the children are 'partakers of flesh 
and blood, he . also himself likewise took part of the 
5ame; that through death he might destroy him that 
hath the power of death, THAT 1s THE Devir ; and 
deliver them who through fear of death were all their 
lifetime 8ubject to bondage.” As 800n as I found 
that the devil was to be destroyed, I began to feel 
happy, and cried, glory to God, the devil is to be de- 
stroyed! Glory to God, all that have been in bondage 
through fear of death shall be delivered! Glory to 
God, for this good news ! In sbort, sir, I am the hap- 
piest creature that ever lived, on finding that. Jesus 
$hall triumph,—the devil be destroyed, and all souls 
delivered from his iron yoke. of bondage. We need 
not inform the reader that the good clergyman pass- 
ed on, without making any further 1nquiries, 'not 
much pleased at the thoughts of the devil being de- 
sroyed.” 6h IS 
As there can be no doubt that Jesus 1s able to 
bring about the universal 8ubmission and reconcilia- 
tion of which the text speaks, let us inquire how it 1s 
for the glory of God, The text says * every knee 
$hall bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth, and every tongue shall 
confess to the glory. of God the Father.” 
God is the Creator of all things. If any creature 
of his should experience eternal. torment, and be an 
eternal Joser by his existence—that certainly would 


—_——  _ 


not be any glory to God. It would have been, far bet-| 


ter to have left 8uch a creature uncreated, if the ex- 

pression be proper. The omniscient God must know 

what will be the consequence of his work before he 

performs it, Would it be just, merciful, or glorious 

for him to create any one for unending eufferings ? 
0. 

\ The glory of God must consist in the hapyiness of 
his ehildren—in their reconciliation to his. holy wall 
and pleagure. It is impossible for that Being, who is 
lore, to glory.in anything opposed to his own nature ; 
therefore, he can glory in nothing opposed to univer- 
8l love and _happiness. To produce this love and 
happiness he exalted Jesus; and when the object of 
that exaltatiou is completed, God's glory will be full 
—and the universe will be happy. | 

Some. people think that. the eternal misery of part 
of mankind 18. consistent with the glory of God! It 
this be the cage, wh did God $end his Son to be the 
Sariow, of the world ? Why did Paul say that it was 
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the will of: God: that. all: men should be 81ved, and 
come unto the knowledge of the. truth? Was. God 
willing to sacritice his glory? If it. be for. his glory, 
that sinners shouid endure the pains of -hell forever, 
and he sent his Son to save these sinners, he sent 
him to diminish his glory; and if it was his will, that 
all men should be saved, then his will and glory were 
opposed each to the other. This is not.the case ; but 
* the glory of the Lord shall be revealed and all flesh 
shall see it together ;* for all wilt serve him. 

The scriptures inform us that God delights not in 
the death of the wicked, but had rather they would 
repent and live. Is it not certain that God would not 
rather s1nners $hould. repent and live, if their impen- 
itence and eternal] death were to his glory? 'This 
cannot. be to his glory? It is for his glory that all 
Should repent. It 1s-for his glory that every knee $hall 
bow to Christ, and. every tongue-confess him Lord ; 
this 1s for the glory of God the Father. 'Those, who 
teach a different doctrine, instead of giving God glo- 
ry, dishonor him. 

In-earthly kingdoms, where we see the most hap- 
piness and peace prevailing, we naturally conclude 
that they have the best governments and rulers. And 
if. the kingdom of Jesus is perfect, universal submis- 
810N, peace, and happiness must be its character.— 
God be praised, that all people shall submit to his 
government, and that to its increase and peace-there 
shall be no end. Let us all willingly bow at the feet 


-of him whom God has exalted above every name— 


let us learn of him—bear his easy yoke—and carry 
his light burden, and receive, for a reward, rest_ to 
our. souls. The christian name, like the government 
over which Christ is placed, is imperishable. All pre- 
vious kingdoms have changed, and the very names. 
of the people have changed -with them. * The As- 


- Syr1ans were Jost in the Chaldeans and Babylonians; 


the Babylonzans were lost in the Medes; the Medes 
in the Persians; the Persians in the Greeks ; the 
Greeks in the Syrians and Egyptians; these in the 
Romans; and the Romans in the Goths and a variety 
of other nations.' But the kingdom of Jesus 8hall 
never be changed. All others shall be united in it, 
and its duration shall be without end. His name 
shall Iive forever. The event will prove, that Jesus 
is. the only name, under heaven, given among men, 
whereby all shall be saved. Let God have the glory. 
B. W. 


AUTUMN. 
Original. 
© The melancholy days are come, the«saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds and naked woods and meadows brown 
and sere.? | oh, 
On, how swiftly Time wins his flight! 'and how 
each succeeding ' year of life seems to”lend' him a 
fleeter -pinion, while impressing upon our hearts a 
better sense of its exceeding value. But a little while 


| ago and it was summer; the earth wore her green 


velvet mantle with a grace—the ' birds warbled their 
molody in the draperied trees—and the rills and riv- 
ers danced joyfully on im their sunny course. And 
now it is autumn ! Already has the earth donned her 


1 
7 
- : 
- 


robe of russet-=the skies' as8umed a darker, colder 
blue—and the mournfully sighing winds tell of the 
fast coming winter. 'The leaves, like the dying dol- 
phin, put on the varying colors: which precede decay, 
and now lie dried and mouldering upon the ground. 
'The flower-stalks are bent and broken by the blast, 
and their wan, discolored petals strew the garden 
walks. How 8adly now does the thought come o'er 
us that the bright and the beautiful must thus ever 
fade away. We can no more wander out to inhale 
the perfumed breath of the dewy morning, when 
every flower-cup holds its pearls, and every spear of 
grass is sparkling with a diamond. Look ! where the 
industrious spider has woven +his web o'er the green- 
8ward mn the nighttime that the dews may adorn it, 
and when his gossamer habitation is lit by the slant 
beams of morning it shines like the palace of a fairy 
glittering with gems. We can no longer troll in the 
quiet fields and shady lanes hearing no 80und but the 
hum of insects,—the 8ong of birds—and the music 
of waters—in utter abandonment, like those gay- 
winged creatures, to' joy in the mere sense of exist- 
ence in s8uch a beautiful world as this of ours—or sit 
musing for hours upon the hill side, watching the 
white flying clouds that come o'er the bright blue sky 
like a 8orrow o'er the face of laughing childhood — 
and as quickly pass away; alas! how unlike those 
leaden masses that now spread their broad folds o'er 
the azure heaven, like the grief of age--to end in 
8ettled gloom and tears. 


But a few more summers—how few none can tell 
—and we too .shall sleep the wintry eleep, and may 
we go to our resting -place like the flowers, with the 
perfume of virtue around us, rejoicing in the hope— 
that as they will again open their petals to the s8un- 
shine—s0 surely, shall we awake in the sunshine of 
our heavenly' Father's smiles D. 


Nov. 1835. 


IMPROMPTU LINES, 


Written on hearing a friend s8ay that there could -not be 
any change after death, and that Christ would not then 
forgive his enemies. 


Original. 


Ie Christ, the founder of our faith, 
Forbids us to revenge a wrong ; 
And in his holy word he saith, 
Vengeance to man doth not belong ; 
If in the agonies of death 
He to his God and Father prayed, 
And with his last, his dying breath, 
A pardon for his murd'rers craved ; 
Say, will he not, now he doth reign 
In power supreme, at God's right hand, 
Do by his enemies the 8ame, 
As when he gave the great command ? 
. Tf for his foes we will not pray, 
Nor pardon, as he once forgave, 
'T is worse than mockery to 8ay— 
* There is no change beyond the grave.” 


E. Cambridge, 1835. B. 


| moral before. his scholars. | 
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Original. i 
Ix closing these remarks upon the method and man. 
ner of instruction, it may be necessary to 8ay to the. 
teacher, do not forget the moral, A. moral, intereg. 
ing as well as instructive, way be drawn from almog 
every circumstance. or relation to which the attention 
of the child is directed ; and is designed mn a great 
degree to impress upon the mind of the child, and 
make plain to his understanding, the instruction he 
has received. ts | x 
The Scriptures, which are to be his principal study, 
abound with interesting biography, and relations of 
events which are well calculated to catch the atten- 
tion of the pupi], and which, from the beautiful and 
instructive moral they contain, as | a source of study - 
and interest for a child, are without a parallel. There 
scenes of vice, and its degrading effects upon: the - 
character, and its ruinous results to peace, true en- 
joyment and prosperity, not only in relation to indi / 
viduals but to society, are truly, fully and vividly pie- 
tured, while virtue, with its happifying and renovat ] 
ing influences upon the character and the world, is 
represented in lines glowing with the inspiration of | 
truth. And as we wish our pupils to avoid. vice and : 
thereby escape its demoralizing effects, and to prac- 
tice virtue and thereby elevate the * standard of the 
man,” and make them welcome ard useful members * 
of society and adornments of mankind, nothing can : 
be better adapted to effect this purpose, than an ex * 
hibition of the various effects and tendencies of the 
one principle and its opposite, and the application to - 
themselves of the moral. Let the teacher, therefore, | 
while he gives to his pupils biblical instruction and ' 
presents before them scriptural examples and 1llustre : 
tions of character and practice, neglect not.;to impres 
upon them the necessary and beneficial principles 
contained within the moral}; showing them that en] 
principles cannot, as. they were of erst, otherwise than 
be eventually productive of evil regsults, while yirtu- 
ous and beneficial principles will, as they were ever 
wont, produce corresponding and proportionate 
fects—teaching them that as they plant 80 shall they 
reap, even as have their predecessors, whose Charac- | 
ters have been presented to them to avoid or imitate. 
But there is no necessity of confining the deduction 
of the moral to the scriptural expositions of character, 
although thence is the most desirable source of 1t- 
struction. Bees can extract sweets the most luscious | 
from the most rank and poisonous members of the. 
vegetable world; and, 80 can the teacher draw | 
struction from almost every object, whether it be god 
or whether it be evil, which attracts his atten. 
Every event of the passing world—every transpirils 
circumstance in civil or religious society, will afford 
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| a theme of interesting discussion between the teach: 
|| er and the pupil, as well as a fountain whence vil 


flow sireams of insiruction to both. From almost er 
ery present, passing or past object or event, the Br 


|| viour gathered a moral to benefit his audience; "and, 
|| thus may the sabbath school teacher take a 


of 8uch objects '-or circumstances as' come benentl 

his notice, and present them for the purpos " of W- 

struction, with -an ropoing” and app! 
ven the artiess' 
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ometimes\8enseless-prattle of 'a child 1s anabund- 
ant source of instruction..' The pupil in relating some 
circumstance which has fallen under his observation, 
will give the teacher'an opportunity by which he can 
seize upon its incidents, and glean perhaps from its 
harrenness, as we may term 1t,-rich gems of moral], 
which will be of much efficiency in promoting the 
cause in the mind of the child, at which his efforts 
tend.\ And” the teacher. will furthermore find it of 
much utility to: engage the: child in conversation re- 


lating to the various characters or events which he |. 


has noticed ; thus, independently of the benefit to be 
gained from the moral thereof, producing socjal and 
pleasant feeling between both the teacher and the 
scholar. 

The 8abbath school instructer will also find means 
of making 'many instructive and beneficial remarks 
from casual” observations and, as it may appear, at 
first, simple queries made by his pupils, and find 
them afford a wide scope for moral deductions. To 
illustrate this observation, I will cite a circumstance. 
Ina class of which the writer of this article was for- 
merly an 'instructer, was a young lad who was in no 
high degree celebrated for proficiency in his studies. 
Belonging to the class was what was termed a class 
paper, on' which was registered the names of the 
pupils composing the class, who, according to their 
various degrees of perfection in recitation and con- 
duct, were 'awarded, upon that paper, a mark. 'Oc- 


casionally, their teacher, from want of sufficient lead || 


in his pencil, was obliged to moisten it with his lips, 
after which it was exceedingly difficult to erase its 
impression. Once, having occasion to erase a mark 
made in that manner, which happened to be a bad 
one, or a mark of imperfect recitation, this scholar 
abore referred to asked why it would not rub out as 
eazily as the others.. 'The reason was given him ; and 
this circumstance,' by their teacher, was immediately 
made a. 8ubject of improvement to his class. It was 
Stated ' to them that this mark was the exact 8ymbol 
of an evil habit, which was more easily attained than 
eradicated. It. was also compared to a bad character, 
which, when once acquired, which is very easily done, 
however desirous we may afterward be of cleansing 
ourselves of the stain, will forever s0il our. fairer, but 
lateracquired fame, with its blackening blur. Thus 
was this 8light circumstance made, as a medium: of 
sruction, of momentous import. And their teacher 
Justly. conceives and fondly hopes, that the impression 
of its moral, from the interest they took in listening 
to the comparison, will remain indelibly impressed 
| Upon their minds, that it may deter hereafter the in- 
troduction of a darker impress thereon. - 


4 
THE: FARIES* SONG. 
Original. 
[The subjoined stanzas contain in their sentiment a 
rich mine of instruction. The song was sung to me 
by a certain of the fairy tribe whom we term Fancy ; 
and, I think if we of mortality should take heed to 
the example, and amidst all our avocations and du- 
ties proceed. in the sense and with the approbation of 
consclience, *© Fearing but God,' they would be better 
performed, and eventuate in the superior welfare of 
individuals and the world. ] | 


O'xx hill and forest tree, 
Valley and woodland lea, 
Gaily we ever flee 
Spurning the 80d ; 
Swifter than tempest wind, 
Leaving no track behind, 
Upward in course inclined, 
Fearing but God. 


Where we our pathway take, 
Forth into song we break, 
Echo must ever wake, 
When we 're abroad ;. 
For, like the rushing sea 
Swelling with minstrelsy, 
Pour we our melody, 
Praising but God. 


High born and hallowed bliss 
Is there in life like this— 
Pierce thou its pleasantness, 

Thought's magic rod ! 
Thus will we ever rove, 
Winging our flight above, 
Thinking of, dreaming of, 

. Worshipping God. 


# 
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THE BLESSING. OF ISSACHAR AND ZEBULON. 
© Original. 


© They 8hall call the people unto the mountain ; there 
they 8hall offer sacrifices of righteousness; for they 8hall 
suck of the abundance of the seas, and of treasures hid 
in the sand.'—Dxvr. xxxui., 19, 
Mosts, the mediator between God and the people of 
Israel, was apprised of his demise long before the 
hour arrived. He was not permitted to enter Ca- 
naan with the people of his charge, but from the top 
of Pisgah descried the promised land, and in submis- 
Sion to the will of his Maker prepared for his ap- 
proaching exit, with the fortitude and composure of a 
christian. , | 
He loved his brethren, and could not bid them 
adieu without - pronouncing upon each tribe a bless- 
ing. They were accordingly assembled, and their 
great leader,.guided by the spirit of faith and prophe- 
cy, uttered a prophetic blessing. The text forms 
the blessing which was spoken with reference to the 
descendants of. Zebulon and Iss8achar, verse 18. 


| © Rejoice, Zebulon, in thy going out; and Issachar, 


in thy coming in.* These tribes were to: be contigu- 
ous in Canaan ; as they were brothers german, being 


GA 
both 8ons of Leah, and thereby had a nearer interest 
and affection among themselves, and their tents were 

itched contiguous to each other in the plains. of 
Moab. Moses addresses them as forming one body 
of people. His language is, with a little variation, a 
repetition.and confirmation of the blessing pronounc- 
ed by dying Jacob. Zebulon, the younger of the 
two brothers, is preferred in both; and in distribut- 
ing the lots, Zebulon has the third lot, Is8achar only 
the fourth. The inheritance of Zebulon was to be 
of a peculiar quality, and they were to draw their 
substance and wealth from s8ources very different 
from those of the rest of Israel ; they were to grow 
great by navigation and trade. | 

The sea, that unruly element, was to be made 

tributary to them, and through it a passage opened 
to them to the vast, populous and. wealthy shores of 
Africa on the south, and of Asia and Europe on the 
north. * They shall 8uck of the abundance of the 
eas, and of treasures hid in the s8and. 'They shall 
call the people unto the mountain, there they shall 
offer the sacrifice- of \righteousness.* 'The Chaldean 
applies these words peculiarly to Issachar, and trans- 
lates them thus—* Rejoice Issachar, that is, be thou 
blessed in thy going to appoint the times of the 
solemn feasts of Israel,” which has a reference to 
what we read of this tribe, 1 Chron. x11. .32-—* And 
of the children of Issachar, which were men that 
had understanding of the times, to know what Israel 
ought to do, the heads of them were two hundred, 
and all their brethren were at their commandment.” 
This is generally understood of the times and sea- 
sons of the year, of the new moons and other appear- 
ances of the heavenly bodies, by which the solemn 
festivals were regulated, and which they of Issachar, 
by their astronomical observation and skill, calculat- 
ed for the use of all Israel. Hence they are repre- 
sented in. the blessing of Moses as calling the people 
anto Mount Zion were the temple was. 


Thus we $ee that every tribe had some distinct and 
8eparate province, Some peculiar benefit and privi- 
lege, that in the commonwealth of Tsrael, as in the 
national body, there might be no schism, nor the 
hand liable to-say to the eye or to: the foot; © I have 
no need of thee.' I have now given the opinion and 
language of a distinguighed English divine; with 
reference to the meaning of the blessing wherewith 
Moges blessed these two tribes. And before I dis- 
miss this part.of the subject, I will adduce the testi- 
mony of. Dr. Adam Clark, the noted Methodist com- 
mentator. He $ays :;— 


* By their trafic with the Gentiles, they shall be 
the instruments in God's hands of converting many 
to the true faith; 80 that instead of sacrificing to 
xdols, they should offer sacrifices of righteousness.” 


On the words, * suck of the abundance of the 
8eas, and of the treasures hid in the sand,” he holds 
the following language=— Grow wealthy by merchan- 
dise.” And respecting the remainder of the verse, 
he quotes the language of an ancient writer, who sup- 

8s that the manufacture. of glass originated with 
these tribes. And as sand is a prominent ingredient 
in the article of glass, Moses may have had refer- 
ence'to this. How true this is, I am unable to ay ; 
but am of the opinion that by putting the testimonies 


t; 
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now gnoted- together, we shall arrive at the true in. 
port of /the language of -Moses. | 6 Rte 

Every thing inthe law was typical of the gospe, 
The law -and the prophets prophecied until John; 
8ince that time, the: kingdom of heaven is preached. 
«The law had a shadow of good, but the 8ubstance 
is of Christ” With this truth in full view, I pags to. 
make a further use of the text than 8imply to apply 
it according to 1ts primary 81gnification, ws | 

First, They shall call the people to the mountain, ' 

In order to set forth the mountain to which I am 
desirous of calling the readers attention, I must re. 
late a dream. This 1s not common. ' Some clergy. 
men often 11]ustrate their text by relating a portion of 
their experience ; but very few relate dreams for this 
purpose. But it is not a dream of my own.. 1tis 
the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon. 
If it had been my own, I should be justified in re 
lating it, for the scripture s8aith, * He that hath a - 
dream, let him tell a dream.” 

The monarch of the east s8aw in the vision of the 
night, an image whose form was terrible. Its head 
was fine gold; his breast and arms, Iver ; Its belly 
and thighs brass. And its legs were of iron, and 
its feet were part iron and part clay. He aw x 
stone cut out of a mountain without hands, which | 
smote the image upon its feet, ground 1it' to powder, 
and it became like chaff :of the 8ummer threshing 
floor, and the wind carried them away, and no place 
was found for them; and the 8tone which smote the * 
image became a great mountain, and filled the whole 
earth. 


When Daniel the prophet had told this dream to 
the king, for the king had forgotten it, he gave the 
interpretation, of which the following is the snbstance 
— The gold head represented the Chaldean monarchy 
in the hands of the Babylonians, The silver, the 
Medes and Persians who 8ucceeded the Babylonians. 
The brass the Grecians, and the iron and clay the 
Romans; thus indicating, that the government in 
their hands would be partly strong, and partly brok- 
en, the ten toes represented.the ten divisions of the 
Roman (government. When the Romans had the 
government of the world, the most high God should 
establish his kingdom, which is represented by the 
stone, and this should be superior to' every other 
kingdom. | | 

There is a remarkable prophecy in'Ezekiel, to wi, 
* I will overturn, and overturn, and overturn it, and 
it shall be no more, until he come, whose right it 1, 
and I will give it him.' I give the prediction this ap- 
plication and definition—I will overturn the gorert- 
ment of the world from the Babylonians to the Per- 
sians—from the Persians to the Grecians--from the 
Grecians to the Romans, And when the latter have 
the ascendency, then he whose right it is- to relgn, 
shall come, and I will give him the throne. 

It is further worthy to be remembered, that when 
the Romans had the government of the world, the 
king of Zion appeared. The emperor of Rome 5ent 
out a deeree that the whole world" should be taxed. 
This signified that all were in subjection to bm 


| In the very year this decree took effect, our Lo! 


was born. The wise men came from. the east and en 
quired, * where is he that is born king of the Jews 
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for we. have '8een his star in the east, and have come 
to worship. him.” Then was the kingdom of the Mes- 
Siah established, and it is to this mountain that I wish 
to direct the attention of the reader. In this moun- 
tain the Lord of Hosts-hath made unto all people a | 
ſeagt of fat things, full of marrow, of wines on the 
lees will refined. Here he has promised to 8wallow 
up death in victory, wipe tears from off all faces, and 
remove the rebuke of his people from off all the 
earth. | X 

This is the mount Zion, where the true tabernacle 
of God is builded. Here the house of God is estab- 
lizhed above the hills, beyond the reach of noise and 
confusion ; and here the weary z0ul may repair and 
find rest and comfort, And here, too, we can descry 
the promised land, as did Moses from Pisgah's top. 
Here we can look far beyond the bounds of time, | 
and the ravages of death, and feast on fruits immor- 
tal and glorious. From the summit of the mountain, | 
we can hear the host of heaven sing the loud and, 
joyful anthem of glory to God in the highest, thanks be. 
unto God who giveth us the victory through the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We catch a full blaze of celestial fire, | 
and loud respond, on earth peace, and good will to-. 
ward men. Amen and Amen. Here is righteousness, | 
peace, and Joy in the holy ghost. | 

2, There they shall offer the sacrifice of right- 
eousness. | 

'The s8acrifice which those who have come by faith | 
to the mountain of the Lord are called upon to offer, 
1s not opposed to their happiness or prosperity. 'They ; 
are not required to present their innocent babes in | 
burnt offering to appease the wrath and placate the 


anger of an offended deity. [The God they worship is. 
of one mind. He changes not. Neither are they re- 
quired to present splendid and costly sacrifices. 'The 
gospel calls upon no one to come before God with 
calves of a year old, nor to give their first born for 
their transgression, nor the fruit of their bodies for 
the 8in_of their 80uls. 

nor thousands of rams. 


of God's holiness is distinctly heard by the believer, 
bidding him to look up and behold the great sacrifice 
of righteousness, which has already been offered, even 
Jesus, the Lord our righteousness, who once in the 
end of the world hath appeared to put away sin' by 
the sacrifice of himself. 


_ The requirement is, * offer unto God the sacrifice of 
prayer and praise, the fruit of your lips, which 1s your 


reasonable service,” And delightful 1s the employ- || 


ment, We can approach the throne with our hearts 
warmed with the truth of heaven, and our lips touch- 
ed with the fire of divine love, and engage in the 
Sublime exercise ,of devotion, while a foretaste of 
heaven and immortal glory, renders the effort not a 
van thing, but our meat and our drink. | 


| Not with our voices alone are we to. offer this sac- 
Tifice. We are required, we are earnestly hesought, 
and entreated- by the mercies of God, to present our 
 Doctes a hving $acrifice, holy and acceptable in his 
Sight, which is our reasoniable service. Rom. xvii. 9. 
Lhis we can do, only by living in comptiance with the 
| plain precepts? of the gospel. 


He requires not rivers of oil, | 
| 


» 
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the things he. has commanded ; we must * let our 
lives and lips express the holy gospel we_ profes.” 
For the christian without works is like the watch 
without hands. The inside work, however finely and 
properly wrought, avails nothing, if there be not some- 
thing to indicate the flight of time. $0 the christian, 
however. loud may be his proſessions, and. long his 
prayers, will differ not from the most degraded hea- 


then, unless »he live the christian. Indeed, if he do 
.not obey the precepts of Christ, he is his enemy, and 


not his friend—* Ye are my friends, if ye do whatso- 
ever I have commanded you,' said the Saviour, and 
this language 1s 80 definite, that it needs no com- 
ment. 

38. They $hall suck of the abundance of the seas, 

'The gospel is an ocean... It 1s a sea without a shore. 
The love and mercy of the king of kings flows full 
and free. | 


© Rivers of love and mercy here, 
In a rich ocean join; 

Salvation in abundance flows, 
Like floods of milk and wine.” 


John saw a vast multitude standing on the sea of 
olass mingled with fire, and heard them sing of the 
love and glory of God: Read his language—Rev. xv. 
2. * And | saw as it were a sea of glass mingled with 
fire; and them that had gotten the victory over the 
beast, and over his image, and over the number of 
his name, stand on the sea of glass, having the harps 
of God. And they sing the 8ong of Moses, the ser- 
vant of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; 


| just and true are thy ways, thou king of saints. Who 
shall not ſear thee, O: Lord, and glorify thy name !? 


for thou only art holy; for all nations whom thou hast 
made $hall come and worship before thee ; for thy 
judgments are manifest.” | 

The gospel is unquestionably here referred to, and 
having the victory over the beast, his mark, and his 


image, undoubtedly signifies the power there is in 


; 2 faith of Christ aise the mil the tra» 
The s0und which has gone out from the mountain | the faith of Christ to raise the mind above the t 


ditions and commandments of men—above the vain 
things of time and sense, to the full and perfect en- 
joyment of the truth as 1t is in Jesns. 

How many have partook of the 8ea of God's im- 
measurable love and goodness } The supply.1s abun- 
tant, and after having drank of the waters of life till 
our thirst is fully quenched, an ample provision till 
remains for all the sons and daughters of Adam. 
The waters flow full and free for all mankind. 


© No one need be left behind, 
'For God hath bidden all mankind.” 


Like the shining of the sun, the river flowing 
from the mountain of God, courses onward, and 
though myriads partake of it, there is still an abund- 
ance remaining. It matters not how many partake of 
the blessings of the 8un—how many are lighted and 
warmed by its rays—the fountain of hight continues 
unexhansted. So with the gospel sea. If a whole na- 
tion partake of its abundance, enough remains for 
others. bs 

Reader, hast thou believed on the son of God? If 
$0, thou art acquainted with the joy which flows from 
a participation in the blessings of the gospel, which 
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is realized by the exercise of an active faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. If thou art till an unbeliever— 
if the gospel you have never bound. to your heart, 
you are yet a stranger to true peace and happiness. 
Come, without delay, and believe on the son of God, 
and thus enter into rest. Remember, that the provi- 
810ns of God's house are free for all, that men are in- 


vited to eat the bread of God which cometh down | 


from heaven, because it will give them life; and to 
drink at the wells of salvation, because no other wa- 
- ters can slake the burning mental thirst which now 
torments the sinner. | | 
As, then, the river of God flows full and free, how 
unwise are those who go to the broken cisterns 
which can contain no water, Let every one, who 


loves peace of mind, and all who are desirous of ob- 
taining true comfort, forsake the murky waters of 
mystery Babylon, and draw their consolation from 
the pure river of the water of life, which flows from 
the presence of God and the Lamb. 


D. D. $S. 


ON SEEING A PORTRAIT. 
Original. - 


On ! has he come again? and hall we hear 
'PThat voice persuas1ve, that with tones 80 clear, 
Told us the love of God, from year to year ? 

Ah no !—'t is but the painter's art we see, 

And this 1s all that now we have of thee ! 

'Throw up the window !—let the cold winds seek, 
To chase the color from that glowing cheek. 
They have no power to pale or chill it now, 

Or liſt the hair from off tne polished brow. 

Silent thou art !—and passionless—and till ; 

Yet the s8ame smile is there, which oft did fill 

Our souls with joy ;—and e'en when called to part 
It ent its sunshine to each sorrowing heart. 
Those lips are mute—yet round the mouth there stays 
The 8weet expression of those happy days, 

When to thy words 8uch eloquence was given, 

To win our thoughts and lead our hearts to heaven. 
The eyes are fixed ! their glances cannot stray ! 
'T'is but a picture !—thou art far away ! - 

At that g8ad thought, our own with tears are wet ; 
Blessings on thee ! and for ourselves regret. 


M. A. D. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Original. 


Ms. Evitror—As you desired me to furnish some- 
thing for the columns: of your. periodical, and, as I 
know not how I can communicate any thing better 
at this time, I have made the subjoined extract from 
a discourse delivered by.the subscriber, (in_connec- 
tion with several others. by clergymen of this town,) 
before the young men of this place, on the evidences 
of christianity. L. WILLIS. 
Salem, Nov. 6th, 1835. 


* * X* * #-. * * * * 


Tet, us now come to the examination' of the religion 
Iitself, Let us scrutinize it, and see if it actually pos- 


* 


8880s these intrinsic excellences, which, in our esti- 
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| mation, will establish its claim to be regarded ag gf ; 
a divine origin. * It is true, that, however well at. 
tested a religion may be by miracles, commended hy 
fulfilment of prophecy, or confirmed by monument, 
and direct historica] evidence, we shall judge' of | 
its claims upon our belief, very much by its intrinsie 
qualities or character. x : 

What incomparable moral beauties are exhibited 
to our view as 800n as we begin to ©look into the | 
perfect law of liberty! "We every where meet with 
the divine s1gnature, and find, in every place, that 
the gospel is, in spirit and truth, a transcript of ts 
blessed author. He was love divine exerting itself in 
ceaseless endeavors to advance the -highest interexts 
| of mankind! What beauty and excellence are put 
' forth in the descriptive Janguage of an apostle, where _ 
he says—* Jesus of Nazareth who went about doin 
good.” | 

It is not wonderfu] that cultivated minds, although / 
from 80me reason or other they may not acknowledge 
the divinity of his m1ss1on, are nevertheless, compel|. 
ed to revere and love his character. * In Chrig|/ 
(s2ys an avowed unbehever,) © we have an example | 
of a quiet and peaceable spirit, of a becoming mod- 
esty and sobriety, just, honest, upright and sincere; 
and above all, of a most gracious and benevolent be. | 
havior. One who did no wrong, no injury to any : 
man ; in whose mouth was no guile ; who did good 
not only by his miracles, but also in curing all man- 
ner of diseases among the people. His life was a 
beautiful picture of haman nature 1 its purity and 
Simplicity, and showed at once what excellent crea- 
tures men would have been under the influence and 
power of that gospel which he preached unto them. 
(Thomas Chubb.) 

And Rausseau, at a moment when he appears to 
have been inclined to revoke in doubt his skeptical 
opinions, and expand his mind to admit the iJJum- 
nation of truth, has recorded his convictions upon 
this subject in a style worthy a more hallowed pen. 
It is recollected that he began one of his most elc- 
quent * confessions' as follows :— 


© I will confess to you that the majesty of the serip- 
tures strike me with admiration as the purity of the 
gospel has its influence upon my heart,” &c. Who 
ever reads this confession through, is constrained to 
acknowledge that it 1s truly a beautiful and just er 
comium upon the author and records of christianity; 
and evinces how susceptible was the refined mind of 
this accomplished Frenchman, to moral, as 'well 8 
natural beauties. 

I have 8aid that christianty is in spirit and in tratl 
a transcript of its author, But let us look particular 
ly at some of its essential qualities, | 

First. Its purity. Every person who has discussel 
the intrinsc excellence of the christian scriptures 
must have strong and deep the convietion that a purr 


' ty pervades them that is truly sanctifying in its tenden- 


cy and charming in its character. What a beautiful 
sentiment was uttered by our Master on the mount 


|if I may 8elect one from the many—when he a0 


© Blessed are the pure in heart; for they sball 5? 
God.' All must confess that there, is a hallowed 
spirit which breathes throughout the whole int! q 
tion of the divine teacher, exhibiting to the ment 


— 
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vision, in all its native loveliness, the moral. image of 
the divinity. It #hould seem that no person could 

ﬆudy the holy record without being sensible of an 

:Jea of purity impressing his mind—-much in the 

$22me Way as when he looks out upon the landscape 

on. which rests a mantle of newly fallen snow, or 
when he gazes upon the clondless heavens, or look- 

ing down- upon the placid lake, clear as crystal, sees 

there © mirrored those upper deeps.* 


The gospel is a mirror in which 1s seen the glory 
of him who © was holy, harmless, undefiled and sepa- 
rate from sinners ;> and we delight to look upon his 
divine likeness, till it moulds us, in 80me good de- 
ore, into the same image of moral purity. Well 
might the refined and accomplished, but skeptical 
Rausseau, be-constraineq to coufess as he did, that 
«the majesty of the scriptures struck him with ad- 
miration as the purity of the gospel had its influence 
upon his heart.” | 

At this point, we are met by an inquiry from the 
unbeliever, He asks, why, if the gospel is s0'pure, | 
and has. 8uch' a beautiful and happy tendency, are | 
there 80 many impure hearts—s0 much that is im-_ 
pure in thonght, in word, and deed, among those who | 
are the professed friends of christianity ? That there 
are impurities among those who claim to be follow- 
ers of Christ is as true as it is lamentable! But 


why it is 80, to me 18 unaccountable; and I have 
often thought of the great surpriss of a Hindoo 
Rajah (recently converted to christianity.) When | 
he/ was told, that, in christendom, thousands made 


a profession of religion, who, nevertheless, lived un- 
holy Ives, he exclaimed—- Is it posstble, that a per- 
800 Can be' a professor of the holy religion of the 
0n of God, and still be wicked ? It is possible! 
But it is extremely inconsistent. 


We are all aware that the unfaithfulness and sins 
of nominal christians, and even of those who have 
made great pretensions to piety, have caused a great 
deal of scandal in the world, and have put many a 
Stumbling block in the way of the wavering mind. 
I know that with a certain clezss of minds, the ſact 
of the defection of a clergyman, for example, will do 
more towards exciting, or confirming unbelief, than 
the most ingenious arguments of the skeptic. 'The 
wickedness of one unworthy minister will weigh 
more, in 8uch minds, against, than the exemplary 
virtne and uniform christian excellence of hundreds 
of the faithful, in favor of christianty. But what 
Jastice is there in this decision ? Were there hun- 
dreds, who prove recreant to truth and duty, to one 

who should be faithful, even then, we could not just- 
| ly condemn- the religion they had dishonored, unless 
ve discovered that in this religion there was some- 
thing that either allows, or has a tendency to prodiice 
purity of heart and life. My friends; look not on 
the world to know whether the christian religion 
is true or not-—look not on christian professors 
ren ; for they often quench the spirit. But look 
upon the * author and finisher of our faith'—look 
Upon the. gospel ; and you will see that every wanton 
look, every impure desire, every corrupt purpose and 
-rery 81nful act are strictly forbidden. - 

Here I wish, incidentally, to remark, that in many 

caxes infidelity has its origin in feeling, and not a 
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conviction, which is the result of an enlightened ex- 
ercise of the intellect in the work of investigating 
the evidences of christianity. -Those who have care- 
fully observed men and noticed the circumstances 
which have usually attended a renunciation of the 
christian faith and an espousal of infidel principles, 
will be convinced that most are led to doubt the divine 
authority of. the gospel, first, by a feeling that it is 
not true. This feeling cannot be reasoned with—for 
the feelings are all bliad—it is then no matter how 
poweriul or numerous the arguments may be which 
are used to convince 8uch of their. errors. 


One circumstance, which is very apt to induce 
this state of feeling, is the disgust occasioned by the 
vile canduct of .some professed christians. We have 
known many individuals, who, when the evidences 
of the christian religion are presented, will admit 
that they are rational—BuT—this nullifying word BuT 
1s always at hand and in, the way— Bur,' say they, 
* gee the. conduct of. certain christians ; they are no ' 
better than those' who make much less pretensions.” 

Again : We#have also known men who had been 
very devoted, zealous and sincere christians ; but 
who have, by a lawsuit, or some parish difficulty; in 
which those who claun to be christians have been 
concerned, suddenly become confirmed skeptics. 
This last state of mind does not appear to have been 
the result of an investigation of the evidences which 
may. be adduced in proof of christianity ; but by a 
feeling caused by settled disgust at the reprehensible 
conduct of some who call themselves christians. 


Multitudes, both of those who have professed re- 
Iigion and of those who have not, have acquired an 
aversion 0 it: from the circumstance of disgust at 
what appeared to them unwarrantable principles and 
opinions, as incorporated in some particular form of 
christian faith ; and because this or that system of 
religion 1s deemed unworthy of belief, christianity is 
et aside as © a cunningly devised fable.” This 
feeling 18 not peculiar to infirm minds ; but great 
minds are subject to it ; and I am of the opinion, 
that if the true 8tate of the case were known, it 
would appear that nearly, if not quite, all of those 
Superior minds that have been skeptical and are 80 
now, acquired, at . 8ome time, disgust or averson_. to . 
religion, from the causes above mentioned, which fin- 
ally determined their minds to unbeljef. As a case in 
point, I refer to Lord Bolinbroke. It is related of 
him, that '* he was compelled in his youth to read to 
his aunt, as a matter of duty, De Mauton's one hundred 
and ninety long sermons on the 119th Psalm; and 
perhaps the deep and fixed dislike to religion created 
by this tiresome task, had more influence than any 
argument in perverting the energies of his bold mind 
to infidelity.” 

But, my friends, if you are conscious of this feeling 
of aversion, put not yourselves within the influence of 
such writers as Hume, Gibbbon and Paine. But 
rather set yourselves down to the work of 1investiga- 
tion of the credibility of the scriptures, and see what 
the friends can say, as well as the enemies of religion ; 
that is—do as did that distinguished statesman and 
orator, the late Hon. William Wart, —who confessed 
that though he was once skeptical in regard to the 
christian religion, he became ſully convinced of its 
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truth by reading Horne's Introduction to. a Critical || tianity responsible for 'these divisions !-=and woug 
Study of the Seriptures ; and I doubt nt that the || not a religion from God be viewed by all alike? [ 
result will be to you as it happily was to him. Is it true that the great Author of all things yigi. | 
As loveliness and purity never appear 80 charming || ble and invisible, cannot be the. source of a thing | 
and attractive as when placed in contrast with their || that would be regarded by different men in different- 
opposites, allow me in conclusion of this particular part || lights ? No one but an- Atheist denies that God. is- | 
of this discourse to direct your attention to a compa- || the author of nature. But what a diversity of opinion - 
rison of the morality of the gospel with that taught by |! has been entertained by philosophers: with respect to | 
Such as 8ay, * away with the Bible—let us have the |! the great things of nature ! I ee not why it shoulq. ' 
light of nature,—that is sufficient.” | be thought that God is not the author of a religion 
Doubtless Lord Herbert may be regarded as the || because concerning which men have differed widely 
first and best of the infidels of England ; and he || in their views, any more than that he should be 
has told us, that * the indulgence of lewdness and || thought not to be author of the universe around 
anger is ho more to be blamed than the thirst occa- || us because men have diftered as widely in their views 
sioned by a dropsy or the drowsiness produced by || of philosophy. The fact 1s, and 1t should never be 
a lethargy.” Mr. Hobbs has ventured to assert that || lost sight of, that on all great and important subjects 
« the Sovereign is not bound by the obligations of !| men: will differ in their opinions. 'But let it not be 
truth and justice, and can do no wrong to his sub- || forgotten that the gospel, which teaches us to. * call. 
jects ; and that every man has a right to all things, || no man master on earth ; for one is your master even 
and may lawfully get them if he can.* Lord Bo-|| Christ'—is not responstble for the different opinions, 
linbroke maintains that © modesty is a mere preju- || and the divisions among christians. | | 
dice and that polygamy is a part of the law of nature,” | 3. Its expansive, unxestricted benevolence, stamps / 
and principles similar to these were set forth and de- || the gospel with a broad signature- of its divine autho- 
fended by several other advocates of the sufficiency || rity. The christian is required to be more Kind, and 
of nature's light. But when we have contemplated || exercisze a more extensive love than the. Jews or 
ſor a moment such awtfally pernicions principles, how || Gentiles were ever in the habit of exercising. He 
profitable and happy to turn away to the contempla- || was told by his great Master that if he loved those 
tion of the christian religion, as taught and exemp]i- || who loved him he did no more than the heathen: he 
fied by its author ! And then it is commanded— '| was required to love, i. e., do good to his enemies,— 
*abstain from fleshly lusrs that war against the soul— || to do good to 'all— being kindly affectioned one to 
abstain from the appearance of evil ;—and, as he || another, and putting away wrath-and evil speaking, 
that has called you 1s holy, be ye holy in all manner of || that he might be the children and imitators of his 
conversation.' ' Let us now pass from a consideration , heavenly Father. | 
of the moral purity of the Gospel, - , ' See a full jllustration- of this broad benevolence— 
2. To netice the unity or fellowship of its spirit. || this love to enemies—this kindness to all in the con- 
It 'is a fact, 'I believe that cannot be successfully || duct of the good Samaritan ; and if you: doubt the 
denied, that however much christians may differ on | practicability of the requirement to love and pray for 
points of doctrine, when they all drink into the spirit |. your enemies—that 1s, to be thus universally kind and 
of religion; there is 'a chord in each heart that sends || benevolent—go and stand by. the dying Saviour, and 
forth a ready and harmonious response. | hear the-prayer which he'offers for . those who, with 
Doubtless' it is not prackical for all christians in | wicked hand, were shedding his blood, Do you not 
this life, to think just alike ; but they may have and hear him saying, * Father forgive them for they 
keep the unity of .the spirit in the bonds of peace. || know not what they do? TIEVE ; 
It Joes not appear tohave been the intention of Christ || Here we are met again by an objection. . It. 1s 
to effect a unanimity of opinion'in regard to religious || asked, why, if the spirit of the gospel 18 universally 
doctrine: but,” it was'his intention, to make them || benevolent, have christians hated and persecuted 
love God with their whole heart and their neighbors || one another !—why have the. annals of history been 
as themselves. It was, in a word,” to :make Greek || stained with the blood of martyrs ! 
and Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, all Let it be said, and remembered too, :by /us-all, 
one in the Lord. When the Saviour prayed for his || that all these disgraceful persecutions, wars, and 
disciples, it was that:they might be-one as'he and the || crimes, have. been committed not only. without the 
Father were one—one 1n $pirit. | | - || consent, but against the direct prohibitions of the gos 
But. it is objected. by the unbelierer,/that, if the || pel. Instead of regarding the declaration of tbe 
tendency of the religion of Christ is: to -promote a || merciful Jesus, who 8aid he * came not to desiro) 
spirit of concord and union among those who profess | men's lives but to save them,” they have thought that 
it, why are there 80 many divisions ?—woultl not a|| God did not love his enemies in a way to doithem 
religion from God be viewed by all alike? good ; 'and, to do him gervice, they' have . wreaked 
"Why are there 80 many divisions among christians ? || their unmeasured vengeance upon their enemies: 
 Christ is not divided ; but his followers are. And || But is christianity to be blamed for these Ron 
the occasion of this state of things is to be sought/in || dous perversions both of ts letter and spirit ! Tylus . 
the fact that men have left Christ as their spiritual || 20t. And no_ candid mind wall ever charge tho 
and only proper guide. and taken men for their mas- || flagrant violations of the essential principles of our 
ters. Dos yh 841d, 1 am of Calvin, ant another, 'T || holy religion to the principles themselves. MATUON Ap 
am of Arminius, another, I am of Westley, and ano-|| 4. Another characteristic of the christian/ religion 


ther T am of Winchester, &c. | But wherein'is chris-|| ayhich indicates its heavenly origin, isithe moral poW-” 
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or by which it reforms the sinful and abandoned, and | 
aids thein to attain to high degrees of moral excellence 
and happiness.- This'is a fact that has been signally 
and abundantly attested. We ee — where the 
trophies of | this. renovating power. e know that 
multitudes, who have dishonored their Maker and de- 
graded themselves: by their crimes, have become: 
converted from the error of their ways, and have since 
lived honored and useful and happy. 

Philosophy wil! enlighten the understanding, and 
may direct its $11bject into the path of duty ; but un- 
less it is © baptized 1n the fountain of eternal love,” 
it will not reform the vicious. Cicero acknowledges 
that *the philosophy of the ancients, though splendid 
in theory, did not reform the lives of 1ts professors.” 
It belongs to christianity to affect the heart, and lead 
on the willing mind to newness of life. 

Here it will be asked by the objector—why, if there-| 


is 8uch a power essential to christianity. to convert |! 


the habitual transgressor to the service and love of 
God—why are there 80 many who assent to its truth 
and still live in their transgresslons ? Answer—be- 
cause these-resist, and close their hearts against, the 
renovating influentes of divine truth and grace. 

[ will presume to prove to any mind capable of ra- 
tional conviction, that whoever will obey the truth of 
God will purify their hearts. It was St. Peter who 
$aid to, his. christian brethren, © ye have purified 
your hearts in obeying the /truth.' It is the. ten- 
dency of christian truth to do this. And although 
many who. live within. the means of religious improve- 
ment are indisposed to. yield themselves up to the 
$anctiſying influence of 'sacred truth ; yet, we see | 
many, by this means, thoroughly reformed ; and this 
characteristic indicates fully that this religion is from 
heaven and not of men. | 

9. . This religion, unlike the Jewish, which was in-| 
tended and suitable only ſor one nation, is intended 
and is/ Suitable, by its genius and principles, for all 
nations, The promise of Deity to the Patriarchs, | 
therefore, was, that * all the nations and families of. 
the earth should be blessed,' 1. e. in Christ a: Spirit- 

'ual Saviour. 


The objection to be offered now, 15, that, if the 
christian religion came from God, he would have | 
lavored all his children alike, and not left a great 
part of. the race to. perish everlastingly in their igno- 
rance of the. Redeemer. If God is good to all as he 
8 the. Creator of all, it is said, he would not have 
withholden the. means of salvation from any human 
being. If it were true that any of mankind will be 
eternally losers because they have not had the gos- 
pel preached to them, I confess, that the impartial 
goodness of Deity. could, not well be vindicated : 
But I eontend that the objector has no right or autho- 
ty to assume_ the ground that would certainly im- 
peach the impartial benevolence of God. The Bible, 
as the objector may see, authorizes us to believe in 
and adore his impartial goodness and love ; and teach- 
us that 8uch will be the result of his moral garern- 
ment, that. it . will. appear at last, that no ill: conse- 
Juences have resulted to the children of men, from 
not- having ent his gospel to all nations at once ; 
but that a g eat and ever-during good had been pro- 
woted by,, this marvellous order in his wise and gra- 
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czous providence. This amiable and interesting: 
characteristic of our religion, evinces that the Deity 
18 its author. | 4 


6. Of the many traits of surpassing excellence 


that are essential to our religion, which have not yet 


been noticed—and the one half -has not: been 
told you—I can add but one more at this time. 
And, to exhibit that to view, I must invite the skep- 
tical objector to accompany me into the sick cham- 
ber, and stand by the side of the couch, on whichis 
the * dying christian just languishing into. life.” 
Here is a scene most interesting to him, who trusts 
that page *on which triumphs immortality! Here 
is the trial of principles ; here, is the victory of 
faith ; and here, the triumphs which those gain whose 
hope takes hold on heaven. _ 

Could the unbeliever be placed in the situation of 
the faithful minister of religion ; and witness, almost 
daily, the wasting form, the languid eye and falter- 
ing speech, yet who sees the firm hope, the humble 
reliance, and the calm, patient and pious resignation 
to the.will of God, which these christians manifest, 
he must perceive the worth—nay—the superlative 
value of that faith and hope which sustain the 80ul 
* when flesh and heart are failing ! 

Die as we must, and meet the .* king of terrors' 
alone, as. we go down into the * land of darkness as 
of darkness 1itself ;* is it then a matter of no concern- 
ment to us whether or not we can. 8ay, * though I 
walk through the valley and shadow of death I will © 
fear no evil ? Rather, is it not our highest wisdom, 
and will it not be the most ardent desire, © and. the 
most unvarying aim of ,our lives, 0 to live, and, 80.to 
hope, that * our last end may be that of the right-. 
eous,' and that we may adopt and feel; the blessed 
sentiment expressed 1n the last words of Winchester ? 


« Eternity, transporting sound ! 
Whilst God exists my heaven remains: 
Fulness of joy that knows no bound * 
Doth make my soul forget her-pains.' 


*A VISION OF MERCY. 
Original. 

Br. Smith,-—On reading one of the English annu- 
als, I was struck with the beauty of an allegory of 
the above name; and as there 1s an eloquent lesson 
conveyed by it, in a pleasant manner, to every reader 
possessed of a thoughtful 'mind and tender sensbili- 


ties, I thought that I <hould do the readers of the 


* Universalist' a Service by sending to you a copy of 
the © Vision :* . | 


Mernovcnr 1 walked through a long and miry lane, 
bordered by thick hedges. As I went on, the lane 
became deeper and the hedges taller, till my feet and 
my eyes were embarrassed. I proceeded, however; 
and on one $ide (which, unJuckily for the perfectness 
of the. allegory, was. the RiGuT) I beheld a large 
house. The windows were open ; and the rooms, from 
the top to the bottom, were brilliantly Yluminated.. 
Music and feasting were in every apartment ; and as 
I passed the door, seyeral persons, one most dear, 
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friend among them, beckoned to me, and invited and 
urged me to s8top. 1 hesitated, and was half disposed 
to yield; when a large black dog suddenly appeared, 
and growled and pushed against me. I endeavored 
to put -him away; but the animal persisted, with'a 
force which I became every moment Jless and less 
able to withstand, in hindering my entrance; and at 
length pressed me into the middle of the road and 


urged me onward. T went forward, yet unwillingly ; | 


looking back to the festivity from which I was thus 
debarred, and listening to the loud laugh which pur- 
sned me, That laugh and its afflicting derision I shall 
not easily, forget. 

'The dog now accompanied, or rather followed close 
- behind me, till urging me on, and with the same 
8urly perseverance. The sound of the music and of 
the laughter, and the splendor of the lights, became 
less distinct, and my regret. for their privation less 
painful. - The dog too abated his angry growl; till, 
however, keeping close at my heel and pressing me 
forward. I felt that I could no more resist him than 
can a $hip the driving wind. 

At length a church, more correctly, I should term 
it, from its arrangement and structure, a chapel, ap- 
peared on the left hand. It was open, and lighted also 
with great brilliance. The voices of men too, and the 
s0und of music, were there, as in the house which I 
had 80 reluctantly passed by ; but far different was 
their tone. Here, the dog wheeled round to my right 
8ide; and growling again, urged me to go in, as pres- 
ingly as he had before opposed my entering the 
house. I obeyed him, not with my previous unwil- 
lingness, yet with the same incapacity of resistance. 


'The whole internal space was crowded with wor- 
shippers, at least 80 they seemed to be, whose voices 
blended with the music, in language which T under- 
800d not, but which was very s8weet to mine ear. It 
was illminated by one immense central lustre, con- 
taining numberless lamps, each supplied with oil to 
its brim, and appearing like cups full to their edge, 
and ready to/run over with bright and burning wine ; 
and I expected every moment to see it overflow, and 
the multitude beneath covered with its stream. And, 
as I 8tood and wondered, I saw these words written 
on the back of the outermost bench in characters of 
gold : 

SHALL 1 SUFFER NOT ONE DROP OF OIL FROM 
THESE LAMPS TO BE WASTED—AND SHALL *1I $SUF- 
FER ONE LIVING SOUL TO BE LOST ! 


Not a letter of this sentence have I forgotten, nei- 


ther shall I forget. 


We may make a moral use of the preceeding by 
regarding the scene of festivity and rude mirth, 
which the visionary first 8aw, as a representation of 
the oft unjustly eulogized * pleasures of 8in-;* for in 


truth the road thereunto is a mighty lane, and the | 


traveller finds very SOON * his feet and eyes embar- 
rassed.' 


'The dog that warned him away, and growled at 
him, is a "good type of the stern voice of duty that 
cries, * My s0ul, come not thou into their secret. Unto 
their aszembly, ming honor, be not thou 'united.'-— 


And the deriding laugh he heard is like unto the 


mock of the vicious, and the scorn of the infidel, 
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which should never be heeded, or Han to make : 
us swerye from our duty. if | 
The dog, or the voice of duty, urged ads to flee I 


from the* riotous assembly, or the: pleasures of 8jn, 
the end of whose mirth 1s heaviness, and soon. the. | 
visionary came to a church, or the: truth, whereſrom 
came 8vunds of music, or the chant, 


* Wisdom's ways are pleacantness | 
And all her paths are peace.' 


The strains of melody teach us that there 18 the 
purest pleasure to be derived from pursving the path 
of duty, and that religion's ways are far from being . 
gloomy and $ad, but are the paths of cheerfulness, con- 
tentment, and joy. The music of the. church was * of 
a far different tone,” from that heard in the festive. 
house ; for while that of the votaries of 8i1n 


* Played round the head, but came not to the heart, 


that of the abode of purity was born in high heaven, 
and had all the power of the poet's description— 


*O! when Religion's mild and. genial ray, 
Around the frozen heart begins to play, 
Musie's sft breath falls on the quivering light ; 
The fire is kindled, and the flame is bright; 

> And that cold mass, by either power assailed, 
Is warmed---made liquid—and to heaven exhaled. 


After entering the church he 8aw the *© vision of 
mercy,” and the same glorious vision' bursts' on the 
enraptured gaze of all who are admitted: into the 
truth—the believing church; and” thanks, fervent 
praise to Him who has given us a revelation that 
assures us that that vision shall be proved inthe ful- 
ness of time to be a realty. God will not suffer one 
living soul to be endless]y lost in corruption and 1n, 
he sent his Son to seek and save that which was lot, 
and of all the sheep of his flock, he will lose none. 

Let the reader read in connection with the yis}on 
the 73d Psalm, and remember the moral of both, 


Fast Cambridge, 1885. B#. 


PHRENOLOGY.—NO. . VII: 
. Original. 


FirMnEss, Is organ No. 15, and is Situated at\the 
top of the back part of the head, causing it, when full 
to be higher there than at the. parts adjoining. Pec- 
ple noted for great stubbornness, and perseverance, 
have high heads, at the posterior coronal region, olos? 
upon the middle line. It was the notice of this fact 
which induced Dr. Gall to continue his observations 
and compare his conclusions with what he'saw, and 
which resulted at last in the analysis of Firmnes. 
This. makes the child headstrong and stubborn ; 
for it. 8hows itself in this way, when not under the 
guidance of reason. It gives men and women the 
ability to persevere in - whatever they. vingerialte. 
While some are easi]y-turned from a purpose, oth 
are as determined and immovable as the oreclaging 
hens xe 'This fixedness of purpose T U from 
rge firmness. ' A 
he great contrast to be seen among all” peo 


from the child to the man of gray hars, cn & eo 


|t counted for, very satisfactorily, upon the mw "* 
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Phrenofogy. | Find the man who is 8tubborn—whom 

00 cannot divert from his iritended course, and that 
man's head will be” high'at the back part of the top. 
If he is cruel, his head will descend from the'poste- 
rior coronal region, 1o the frontal bone, not very dis- 
«milar to'the'roof of a house. But on the other hand, 
if he'can be | easily diverted from his course, and at 
the ame time-/is very good-natured, the descent will 
be in the opposite direction. | 

The natural Tanguage of firmness, when not guid- 
ed by reason, or when subject/ to ignorance, is, © I 
will—-I wont.” And to induce the person to go in a 
certain direction, you must pursue an opposite one, 
and attempt to persvade him 's0 to do. Remember 
the indication of large firmness—it makes the head 
high at the back part of the top. | 

It is important to parents—to men in business—to 
mechanics—to all. Under its influence, great. diffi- 
culties have been overcome—and men have risen 
from the lowest walks of life, to fill the most 1mpor- 
tant offices in a kingdom or nation. 

It is 8ituated in the midst of the other faculties 
and feelings, and seems-to give strength and stability 
to them all. | 

It is 8ubject to-many abuses: These are, s:ubborn- 
ness, and a blind infatuation. A determination to 
prozecute certain things even when reason revolts 
from the undertaking. | : | 

Organ No. 16 1s called Conscientiousness. It is 
located upwards of, caufiousness, on each side of 
firmness, causing, when large, the head to be full at 
that part—whereas, when deficient, there will be a 
snking in between firmness and cautiousness. 


The honor of this discovery 1s due to Dr. Spurz- 
hem. Dr. Gall marked on his plates, at this part of 
the head—* Undiscovered.* In these brief articles, 
where we intend only to give a mere *etch of the 
different organs, it cannot be expected that all the 
nteresting facts connected with the science can be 
noticed. The systems of metaphysics which are hos- 
tile to phrenology,. we cannot examine. No profit 
would result: from the undertaking ; and the part of 
wisdom in this matter is, to sketch the science as its 
founders have laid it down. 

Conseientiousness gives the feeling of justice and 
equity, which is known to dwell in the mind. If we 
ae about to engage .in any. undertaking, this'induces 
us to enquire—ls it right ?—lIs it just !1—lIs it proper ! 
If there 18 a maniſest impropriety in the undertaking, 
censcientiousness 8ays8—stay thy hand ! See thou bo 
it not! And the weaker the feeling, and the more 
feeble the developement, the less powerful -are the 
prohibitions of conscientiousness, when we are about | 
to 8tray from virtue's pleasant paths. 


It is not only the province of this faculty to casti- 
gate us when we g0 astray, and to reprove us when 
Ve have done wrong, but it gives the desired-approval 
when we do, righteously. - Ii acts as the regulator of 
all the faculties and propensities. It -restrains and 
ops Within due bounds, combativeness—it regu- 
ak pifirenoga, and forbids the lover of gold to 
make it his god. Benevolence, without it, might lead 
0 prodi allty, or. to profugeness in the distribution of 


mercies, which, if not restrained, might injure the 


donor and his ſamil y. - It prompts to the discharge of 


SY 
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duty when we are remiss, and the ready payment of 
dues. It regulates the judgment with regard to our 


neighbors, and creates an earnestness of manner 


which indicates great sincerity. It does, when very 
active, make people exceedingly scrupulous about 
making promises—and when they are made, about 
fulfilling them ; and the individual will never say no, 
when 1t 18 proper. to say yes. 


Small conscientiousness and Jarge combativeness 
predisposes to 'skepticiem. Sometimes 1t 1s diseazed, 
and then a persuasion of having committed flagrant 
crimes preys upon the mind of the maniac, which often 
produces great deprezsion of spirit. It can-be culti- 
vated. | | 

We come now to notice the organ marked No. 17, 
called Hope. 


It is 8Ituated on each side of veneration, and ex- 
tends under a part of both frontal and parietal bones. 


This 18 sometimes confounded with desire. Every 
organ has its desire, but not its expectation. For we 
may desire when we cannot expect. Hope makes us 
expect—it 1s the expectation of good. A criminal on. 
the scaffold may desire-to live, when he cannot hope 
for life—the die is cast, and he must lose his liſe. 

Hope exists/ in different degrees in different indi- 
riduals—some are full of hope, others are always in 
despuir—ſearing evil—and some derive more comfort ;. 


from hope, than they dd from its fulfilment. This all4g# = 


very well know. It is the same powers with which we * 


expect different things, they being applied in differ- Fo 


ent ways. It 1s under the guidance of other ſacul- 
ties, or in other words, it takes its guidance from 
them. As an 1llustration : Large acquisitiveness and 
hope will produce the expectation of becoming rich. 
Large love of approbation and hope will create an 
expectation to rise to eminence. Large veneration 
and hope will create the expectation to be saved and 
go to heaven. | 

It inspires the -possessor with the expectation of 
great and brilliant things which are future ; while cau- 
tiousness hangs clouds of thick darkness around the 
future. 

While the person of great cautiousness 1s always 
in fear, the possessor of the organ of hope large, will 
be cheerful, .and hve in the expectation of good. 
When too energetic it causes men to enter into rash 
and inconsiderate speculations; and snch persons 
never see their true situation until it is too late to 
avert great evils. They promise large, but rarely per- 
form ; and they seldom profit from experience. All 
ahead is fair and pleasant, they dream not of danger 
until sudden destruction comes upon them. 

When not combined with acquisitiveness or love of 
approbation, it leads to indolence. With large hope, 
acquisitiveness-full, and much cautiousness, one will 
8ave to become rich. With cautiousness 8mall, hope 
leads to speculation. It removes the fear of death. 
Some in whom it is large, will linger upon the verge 


of the grave for months, firm in the expectation of 


recovering, While the opposite is the case where hope 
is feeble. With small combativeness, hope, cautious- 
ness, and-conscientiousness, the individual will be in - 


| continual fear of death and all that is connected with 


it. Tt favors faith and religion, because it looks into . 


| the future, and peoples it with joys and felicities. 
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From veneration an argument was derived in fayor 
of the existence of God, 89, from hope, an argument 


maybe deriyed in favor of a future liſe. For if man 


has the expectation of another life, it is certainly the 
- philosophy of nature, that there 1s another to satisfy 
his hope. It - affects and comforts all, even the most 
unciviliged of our race. This has been noticed even 
by those who were totally unagquainted with Phren- 
ology. 

Pope gives a beautiful deseription of its effects 
upon the poor savage, in connex19n with yeneration : 


*Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind, 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 
His s0ul proud science never taught to stray 

' Far as the 8olar walk, or milky way ; 
Yet simple nature to his noes has given, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world, in depth of woods embraced, 
Some: happier island in the watery waste ; 


Where slaves once more, their native land behold, | 


No fiends torment, nor christians thirst for gold ; 
To be, contents his natural desire, 
He asks no angel's wings, no zeraph's fire ; 
- But noegs, admitted to that humble sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.. 


Metaphysicians admit its existencg, and Phreno- 
logy explains it. This the former have not pretended 
to do. They have left the subject wholly in the dark. 


D. D. S. 


AMBITION, 
Original. 
Our passions and desires ,were given us. by him 
who 1s wisdom itself; and were, therefore, given us 
for a wise arid benevolent purpose. 

But, that they have heen misused, and- thereby 
"rendered a curse, we have a melancholy proof, in the 
history of. not a few, whose unbounded ambition has 
proved their ruin. 

We are peculiarly struck with this truth, when we 


contemplate the bright and dazzling, though guilty 
career of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


His fame is deathless, 't is true, but what is-its char- | 
acter:!? Does the manton of his name:swell the heart 


of the Frenchman with honest pride, love; and admi- 
ration ? Does it awaken such feelings as the name 
of the beloved and immortal Washington inspires 
in the heart of every patriotic American? 'The 
universal answer is, No. For while Napoleon be- 
"came a: slave, and was governed by his passions, 
Wasghington was guided by motives of the highest 
order—of the most godlike character. Napoleon may 
justly be called the spoiled child of fortune. He 
was dandled in her Jap, and upon his head $he, for 
a/ time, showered all her favors. . At one time, he 
Seems, to have possessed every thing her power could || 
| bestow. Europe trembled at his name 2+ His scep- || 
tre was 8tretched over one half the globe. His riches, 
- his power, his fame, were beyond: calculation. | But 


did all this satisſy him ? Was this the extent of his 
This only served to in- | 


. ambition ?: By no means. 
crease'it. And what means did he employ to extend 
| his empire, and to establish himself and his succes- 


| 


fer earth hangs a veil of gos8amer white ; 
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Sors on a throne ? He became a false friend, _ 
perjurer, Duty, justice, honor, and. the most nohly. 
affections of the heart, were all horificed on the ali 
of ambition ! ; 

Fortune here seems to have reilel her. face, and tg. 
have fled from the sight of 80, much perfidy in him, | 
who had been her favorite. And / Napoleon insteq! 
of love in life and honor in his death, expired almoy 
alone, on a burning rock, in the wilds of. Africa. 

Reader | art thou ambitious ? Let justice dictate, 
and wisdom guide you. Let no. inducement, what. 
ever, no promised reward of future greatness, lure | 
thee from the path of virtue, For punishment awaits 
the guilty, as surely as ihe righteous shall be recon. 
pensed in the earth. LW; 


Quiney, Mass. 1835. 


AN EVENING SCENE. 
_ Original. 


| Tax 8un had bowed his dazzling brow beneath 
|| The ocean-wave ; bright clouds, in massive folds 


Of gold and purple hung, veiled his departure. 
Slow the light faded from each tree-top green, 
And quiet dwelling, which s0 late flashed back 
His golden beams, and sober night Spread out 
Her dusky mantle'o'er the 8cene. And then 
The bride of even, in her pale beauty 

Drest, forth from her curtain clouds vazed out, 
And many a 'ghttering gem of heaven's 
Bright diadem lit up her joyous path. 

The leafy trees were all in $1]ver dipt, 

And every flower bent its fair head, 

Sparkling with diamonds, to evening's queen. 
The glassy bay reposed in quiet rest, 

And a twin heaven was pictured on its breast. 
Its far off lighthouse, like the star of hope, 
Gleams on the wanderer's eye, and ever 

And anon, a swanlike sail shoots o'er its 
Surface. Lovely bay ! thy waters gliding | 

On are like the course of life, now troubled, 
And now still :;—But list! a flute” s low 8well - mingling 
With woman's soft-toned voice, and the dark 
Ocean's roar, —Nature's accompaniment— 
Steals on the ear. There is a form of light 
And beauty on yon flowery bank reclined; 

The moonbeams play around her brow of $n0W 
Shaded by glossy curls; her bright dark eyes | 
Beam on the one she loves, who by her side,. 
With mute attention hung upon her words, 

As thus 8he sung : 


Thy stillness, O night ! 

Calls forth thoughts divine, 
And beauty bends now, 

At thy star-lit shrine; 


ir 


nan M. 


Oh ! who would not lins'1 In pn Rn 


When far, "voy up 
_ On a tireless pinion, 
Through the'dark blue PRo®; | 
Of heaven's. PEeY IF 
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The mind is musing.o'er worlds in its flight, 
Who would not die in the pale moonlight ? 


Thought never painted 
So lovely a s8cene,— 
Gay fairies might dance 
On yon silver green ; tg > 
Oh! I know that the morning is fair and bright, 
But I would live and die in the pale moonlight. 
Hartford. M. A. D, 


AN ADDRESS TO THE YOUNG. 

oY” | Original. 
© Remember now thy Creator- in the days of thy youth, 

while the evil days come. not, nor the years draw nigh, 

when thou shalt 8ay, I have no -pleasure in them.'— 

EcCL. Xii. 1, | 
Tas is nothing , to which youth are more strong- 
ly inclined, than to neglect the subject of religion. 
They too generally form forbidding conceptions of its 
character, purposes, and requirements. It is viewed. 
as 8omething designed to blast and wither their fair- 
| est joys. It is regarded as what has little relation to 

our present happiness, as but poorly adapted to meet 
the wants of the youthful mind, and indeed, a thing 
which '8trikes at its very foundation. It is looked 
upon as gomething mainly designed to secure future 
bliss at the expense of present enjoyment, which can 
be as well and fully attained by repentance in old age 
or on a death-bed. Hence, multitudes disregard the 
winning voice of Jesus, neglect his councils, and 
remain unmindful of the great and good Parent of 
the universe. They continue thoughtless and indif- 
ferent. They endeavor to banish the thought from 
their minds, and 8eldom does one come forward 
calmly and deliberately, uninfluenced by terror, and 
make a public profession of religion. 

By remembering our Creator. in the days of our 
youth we are undoubtedly to understand, that we 
Should not be forgetful that it was from him we deriv- 
ed our being ; that it is he who 8ustains us, and bes- 
tows all the blessings we enjoy ; that we are under 
the highest obligations for his past favors, and depen- 
dent upon him for all future enjoyments; that we 
should conduct with a deep sengse of the truth, that 
God is our ever-present Father, and that we must 
render to him a 8trict and impartial account of all 
our doings. In other words, it implies that we should 
conduct with an habitual sense of the perpetual pre- 
8ence of our Father in heaven. 

By the years in which men, who were not mind- 
ful of their Creator, should say, they had no pleasure 
In them, we are to understand old age. This 1s 
manifest from the context, for there immediately fol- 
lows a figurative description of this period. We will 
quote 1t., * Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the | 
Jears draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no plea- 
are in them ;—while the sun, or the light, or the 
moon, or the 8tars, be not darkened, nor the clouds 
ere aſter the rain. In the day when the keepers 
2! the house shall tremble, and the strong men shall 

v themselves, and the grinders cease because they 


ae few, and those that look out of the windows be | 
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darkened ; and the door shall be shut in the streets, 
when the sound of the grinding shall be low ; and he 
8hall risze up at the voice of the bird ; and all the 
daughters of music shall be brought low. Als when 
they shall be. afraid of that which is high, and fears 
Shall be in the way, and the almond-tree sþall flour- 
ish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and de- 
Sire 8hall fail ; because man goeth .to his long home, 
and the mourners go about the streets. Or ever the 
81{ver chord be loosed, or the bowl be broken, or the 


| pomins at the fountain;-or the wheel at the cistern. 


"hen shall the dust return to the earth as 1t was ; 
and the $pirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 


Now, I maintain, as I think the wise man does in 
this passage, that, if youth would not have old age, 
evil days to themselves, should they hve to see that 
period, they must be religious. They must be mind- 
ful of their Creator in the days of their youth, and 
cultivate religious feelings and a proper course of 
life. They must cherish that enlarged benevolence, 


that, comprehensiveness of views, "that tenderness of 


feeling, that nobleness of soul, that expansiveness of 
mind, that dignity, loftiness and firmness of principle, 


-and that devout frame of mind and purity of intention 


and conduct, Christianity demands and requires. 

No truth is more fully established by the experience 
of mankind, than, that every period of one's hfe 1s 
affected by the manner in which a' previous period has 


| been improved. If it has been spent in idleness, in- 


activity, and without the exercise and developement 
of the faculties, a subsequent period pays the penalty. 
If in youth, time is misspent, property 8quandered, 
privileges abused, opportunities for improvement 
slighted, wrong habits formed, the man 1s doomed to 
pay the penalty. If at this period, wrong was groin; 
feelings, habits of thought and principles, are cultivate 
ed, they affect the whole subsequent life ; and unless 
they are checked by higher principles of action, grow 
deeper; more inveterate, and spread their banefu] in- 
fluence wider and wider as one's days increase, and 
are perpetually as8uming a deeper and darker shade. 
So it is in reference to the subject of religion. If 
in youth its-demands are slighted and neglected, ts 
consequences are felt in manhood, and throngh the 
whole life. | If an; acquaintance is not formed with 
the hopes it unfolds, there is nothing to shield "one 
from the overwhelming pressure of the various cala- 
mities to which we are exposed. Misfortunes beset all 
to a greater 'or less extent, and if we have not those 
hopes revealed by religion, when the lowering storm 
appears, we are abandoned to wretchedness and mis- _ 


ery, without | one redeeming hope founded on the __ 


Rock of Ages.  \ Death comes and takes away our 
friends, and if we have not learned, and believed, and 
felt, that life and immortality were brought to hght by 
Jesus Christ, -what wretched: creatures we: are ! 
Such a soul is a 8cene of hideous darkness, abandon- 
ed to despair and ruin. A waste, howling, wilder- 
ness, consumed of terrors, and agitated by conflicting 
and raging Pass10ns. - HR HRETE | 
The neglecting to'acquaint ourselves with the hopes 
of 'christianity, not only subjects us to-the loss of: the 
consolation it would impart, but is sinking us Tower 
and lower in thoughtlessness and unbelief. If aman' 
does not acquire the hopes of christianity in early lite 
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80 long as he neglects to acquaint himself with them, 

he 18s becoming worse: and: worse. | Every oadaraith/ 
he. suffexs, every misfortune he meets with, and every 

bereavement he endures, 'while in this state, only : 
hardens his” heart, 80urs his feelings, and renders 

him less 8u8ceptible of the joys of a hope for bliss to 

come, and Jess likely to attain them. The longer he 

lizes without them, the more doubtful he | will be of 
their reality, and the more unwilling to seek for them 

with earnestness and zeal. Hence, we uniformly 

tind men, who have spent a youth of thoughtlessness, 

in middle and old age are greatly disposed to doubt 

the reality of a future state of existence. | 'They have 

not that firm and unwavering faith/in this s0 much 

needed truth, as he who has ever been thoughtful and 

considerate. 'This is the reason why we 80 frequent- 

ly hear men, venerable for- years, and whose virtue is 

undoubted, speak in terms of doubt in reference to 

the future, and 80 frequently maintain it is all a sub- 

ject of doubt and uncertainty. This is thoughtless-| 
ness in youth, visited on maturity, middle and old 

age, | 
With the neglect of the hopes unfolded by the 
christian revelation are connected other neglects, 
equally fatal to human happiness. If one is thought- 
less as to the hopes of christianity, he will be equally 
80 as to personal cultivation, and moral improvement. 
Destitute of the consolations of religious knowledge, 
the misfortunes and migeries. of |life, and the cares 
and perplexities of the. world, will irritate his feelings, 
Sur his disposition, harden his heart, undermine 
his principles, 8ubdue his moral. sensibilities, and 
render him churlish,  passionate and ' revengeful. 
These things,  s0 contrary to the principles and spirit 
of our religion, are a perpetual source of unhappiness 
and misery, and they become more and more inveter- 
ate and assume'a darker malignity in a progressive 

Series. 

_ Such a 8tate of mind and feelings being cherished 

in,youth, in middle age, becoming strengthened: in 

old age, they bring the days and years, when men 
will say, © have no pleasure in''them.” 'These will 

Surely bring an old age of wretchedness and misery. 

Comforts from without then! fail. The beauties of 
nature lose their charms and all physical pleasures 

are gone. No longer. can time be beguiled by busi- 

ness, nor the longing sensation within'for 8omething 

not attained, be banished by immersing themselves in 

the cares of the world. | The bustling world, the ex- 

citements of competition, the toils of business, the in- 

_ toxication of pleasure, with all the nameless things 
x which absorb the thoughts and feelings of mankind, 

= cannot/ at this period, compensate 'those gources of 
happiness needed within.  Deprived of these substi- 
tutes, joy flees away. Having no stores of useful. know- 
ledge, no; moral and religious improvement, no ele- 
vation of 80ul, no refinement of feelings, no deep-root- 
ed, well-extablished principles; being destitute of a self- 
approving conscience, a firm reliance upon the Father 
0 all, a calm resignation to his will, and comforts from 
without failing, and no 80urce within from which to 
draw, they are abandoned to a tate of disquietude; 
_ Peevishness, discontent with all the evils and miseries 

incidental thereto. " KS 
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is whitened with the. frosts 'of many winters, whore | 
cheek is furrowed by the cares, anxieties and toils of | 
earth, and whose time-worn brow, just peering above | 
the grave, like a monument of olden time, which has | 
withstood the peltings of many a furious worm, when 
all within is confusion and turmoil, 'He is peevish and 
ſretful, dissatisfied with every thing transpiring around | 
him ; 'fretting against divine providence for the dis. 
position it makes of things, and perpetually haunted 
by self-reproach, and all the gnawings of a mind 
unreconciled to God. He is a burden to himself, a 
Source of trial and affliction to his friends, and an 
annoyance to. all. around him. Being. destitute of | 
any resources of happiness within, having failed to 
attain that character, thbse dispositions, and that 
knowledge designed to render one self-satisfied, and 
Sources of happiness from without failing, what a 
wretch must such a character be! He. lives unloy- 
ed and dies unlamented by mankind. His removal 
is hailed as the dawning of a day of peace. to: those 
around him, He 1s laid in his grave and forgotten. 
Such are the evil days that will come upon those who 
forget their Creator in the days of their youth. What 
oreater- evil can. come upon a man in this life, than to | 
be doomed to such a state of mind, feeling and'end ' 
as this ? NG OE 


This is the predoomed, predetermined fate of that 
youth, who remembers not his Creator. in the days of : 
his youth: for when those evil days: come, he will : 
find it is no slight matter for him, to correct those * 
mistakes of past times. It.is the destiny of him who | 
neglects the opportunities he enjoys to form. an ac- | 
quaintance with the divine character, his require- 
ments, and his designs. concerning his intelligent 
creation. It 1s the end reserved for him, who passes - 
his youth heedlessly and thoughtless]y, neglecting to 
cultivate..a_ proper character, dispositions, habits, 
feelings, principles/and practices. It. is a principle 
which is fixed. It 1s a doom not to be avoided, in such 
cases, for by a.course of conduct of this description, 
a permanent 1mpresson is made upon the character, 
and those evil and tormenting dispositions acquire 
strength and permanency ; and of course, their con- | 
Sequences can only be removed by a removal ofthe 
cause, which is not the labor of a moment. Who 
then will neglect to seek the true knowledge of God, : 
the improvement of their characters, their dispositions | 
and habits; and; thereby attain .a firm reliance upon. - 
the Divinity, a confidence in his government, anda 
conscience at ease, with all the pleagures they are 
calculated to impart ? Such is the highest boon mor 
tals may attain, and what nothing earthly can eithe! 
give or take away... FE 

We have. 8aid. youth generally look upon rel 
gion as 8omething not -congenial- with ' the human 
80ul, nor consistent with present enjoyment. That! | 
is 80, all know. Hence we find the greater part 0! 
young people putting off all attention to the subject 
of religion, until they are settled in life, old age, 
a death-bed. A repentance at such times.1s gupposee * 
to:receive all the benefits that could be attained: by 


early attention. to "the subject, and long. and careful | 


.* 


culture. They-imagine, to become pious in early liſe, 


||] would 8ubject them to trials and afflictions they might * 


What a wretched creature. is that man whose head || otherwise have avoided, without any real and 8b 


} 
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Sons of the dead, and makes us feel that while we/ 
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tantial benefit being received, either to their present | 
'T 


or future welfare. They s8uppose: it demands gacri- 
fices and duties, irksome in performance and- useless 
in their:nature. Th | 

Now we maintain, and shall endeavor to prove, all 
this is a mistake. We insist upon if, religion, setting 
aside all 8ubsequent consequences, both: in this and 
the ſuture tate, arising from its neglect, is calculat- 
ed to promote the present happiness. of /youth, meets 
the great demands of the haman soul, and produces 
a 8elf-gatisfaction 'no where else to be: found. It fills 
a vacuum which nothing else can fill. 1. * We hall 
prove this from the nature of the thing. 2, From the 
testimony of universal experience. These are both 
full to my purpose. | | 

1; We are to prove from the nature of the case 
that religion 18 designed to promote: the present hap- 
piness of mankind, youth not excepted. 

That we may be intelligible - upon this point, we 
will briefly 8tate what we mean by being pious. | In 
the first place, we do not mean by it, a mere fluency 
in talking upon the subject of religion, a -profession 
of elf abasement, a love for the forms of religion, a 
peculiar attachment to thys party, that, or the other, 
a fiery zeal for the multiplication of corrrerts, or a de- 
termined adherence to the 'most approved forms of 
orthodoxy. An individual may have all this, and 
much more of the same kind, and yet be more desti- 
tute of real piety than many who never heard of the 
name of the Lord Jesus.Christ. 

But we do mean having an acquaintance with the 
divine character, looking up to Jehovah at all times 
as our ever-present Father, having a firm and unwa- 
rering trust'in his parental care, in the order of his 
providence, in his benevolent designs concerning his 
ntelligent offspring, a calm and filial resignation' to 
his will, in all the events of life, a 'deep devotion, 
love, and reverence springing up in our hearts, a 
greater attachment to truth and righteousness, than 
to any party consideration whatever. We do mean 
having at all times 'a feeling of dependence upon 
our Creator, an assurance of his preserving care, 
which shall calm all our fears, which: shall elevate 
our souls above the reach of the blighting and with- 
ering. influence of the trials of earth, which, shall 
carry us. through the worst ills of life with calmness 
and resignation. We mean that assurance of an ex- 
isence beyond the grave, which as8vages our grief, 
on laying. our friends in the silent and dreary man- 
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— fits us to face the 8everest 8torms of life with calm- 
ness and res1gnation—produces patience under every 
11 this world may inflict—gives strength and stabil- 
ty. to. our characters, energy to our purposes, activity 
in well doing, devotedness to the welfare of mankind 
—bfills our hearts with charity, benevolence and joy 
—makes ns humble, condescending, and willing to | 
confess,our faults when convinced of them—infuses 
a gentleness and kindness into our hearts—induces a 
purity of intention and purpose, an uprightness of 
character, around which 1s thrown a sublime majesty - 
and greatness, no how. else to be attained, and a $eltf- 
Satisfaction, a consciousness. of moral strength and 
the support of the Supreme, which gives courage to 
face. the worst temptations-to go to the stake or gib- 
bet with composure, and which fills the soul with. a 
perpetual and. chastened joy. Such a calm, s8uch a 
rational piety as this, knows no fear, feels no misgiv- 
ings, dreads no evils, 1s terrified 'at no adversaries; 
for its confidence is placed on the Rock of Ages. It 
looks through all the sin, error, iguorance and delu- 
810n.wiich abounds 1n the world, to the time when 
all this shall be removed—when it shall no Jonger 
cast a mist” before human vision--when it shall meet 
a ransomed world in heaven, purified from sin, to 
enjoy the 8miles of the Universal Parent forever. It 
preserves from all” fearful apperehensions_ as to the 
final. destiny of any of those connected with its pos- 
sess0r, however deeply the plague spots of sin may be 
fixed upon their souls, nor of the result of any adverse 
events, for it makes one feel, that he who governs all 
things, designs to bring good out of all these seem- 
Ing evils. 

Now we ask—can such a religion as this make 
any one unhappy, even for the time being ? Is 8uch 
a piety designed, or can it diminish the joys of youth ? 
Will it produce unhappiness to believe one's-self 
under the constant protection of Jehovah ? to feel 
that they may look up to him with an assurance, of 
protection, under all the ills of life? to view him 
under the aspect of a kind and tender parent, who 
is ever present, attending to our slightest wants ? to 
fee] a calm resignation to his will, a confidence in his 
promises ? to. have/a conscijence at ease ? to have a 
feeling that blessings will-be granted under every: be- 
Setting evil? to have z2' confidence which makes us 
ſearless of the power. of temptation and all the crafty 
schemes of the tempter ! Will such feelings as these 


'destroy the peace /of any one? No. All feel they 


ntribute |in . an eminent degree.to human 
indss, and especially to the young. They fill a 
vacuj within, which nothing this world affords can 
fill;// They. meet the great demands of human nature, 
they answer the soul's longing desires, they give a 
fty and refined tone. to. youthful: pleacures,: they 


throw around the youthful character. a  8uper-human 
beauty and greatness, they infuse to it an unearth- 
ly attractiveness, and gpoutor, and majesty. Such a 
generous-piety is peculiarly adapted to the, condition , 
e || of the young. It gives a suppressed energy, to their 
feelings, it contributes 40 their generous warmth, and 
gives them a deeper glow of fervency, with a purity 
[| and simplicity not of earth. Tt-meets the great wants 
ces || of the youthful heart, and prepares them to meet with 
ths # composure all the ills of human life. Will this make 
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the youth unhappy? Will this diminish their real 
Joys ? | " ml Rs 
2. We maintain all this is sustained by the actual 
experience of all young persons Who have become 
truly pions. We might adduce numerous instances 
in 8upport of this position, But it 'is unnecessary ; 
for you all. know such is the testimony of all persons 
of this description. And not only this, | but all truly 
pious youths show by their constant appearance, the 
smile of inward satisfaction, their uniform kindness, 
deepness of feeling, generousness of deportment, un- 
wavering integrity, tenderness of heart, and the un- 
ruffled state of feeling they manifest, that they are 
happy in their religion. | 
perior to the trifling perplexities of the world. 'They 
80ar above them, and manifest a superior greatness of 
8oul.' True, it may be 8aid, wesee little of this man- 
ifested by the most of youths professing to be pious. 
They are often gloomy and unhappy, petulant, un- 
generous and bigoted. This is undoubtedly true; But 
tt will be recollected there is some difference between 
professing and 'possessing. Such developements 
show they do not possess what they profess. 


Permit me to ask your attention to the testimony 
of a young friend of ours upon this point, one who. is 
blooming with youth ; in a recent communication he 
8ayS :—* The more I contemplate - the goodness of 


God, and the example of our Saviour, the more I feel | 
The hope I have of | 


attached to the human family. | 
meeting all in a world of happiness, fills me with joy 
Inexpressible. Would that all could feel as I now 
fdo,:then there would be no bigot to lift his head nor 
breathe his poisonous breath. All would then unite 
In the worship of the God who is love. I was not 
always 80 happy, for I was thoughtless and seldom 
thought of him who watched over me, and oh! how 
much I have lost! Now when I am in trouble, [ 
Jook to him who is willing to give, and -almost ima- 
gine myself in the mansions of bliss, Then is my 
heart filled with love and my eyes with tears of grati- 
tude. Oh! what a happifying faith ! what joy it is 
calculated to impart !! 
:Who'has'lired in thoughtlessness, and since partaken 
of the joys of pure religion. Is not such a state of 
Teeling worth seeking ? - Does it detract from youth- 
ful joys? Ts there n young person that reads this ar- 
ticle or onthe face of the earth, but that feels 8uch a 
tate of mind and feeling is far above the phantom 


They show themselves 8u-- 


Such 1s the language of one | 


awhich flit across the thoughtless mind, and are called' 
Joys? Whocan | Fol 
'and guch feelings are productire of pain! No one. 
All feel in their #ouls, that the pleasures arising from 
the baubles of earth are contemptible when wm- 
pared with this. They look low and diminutive, vn- 
-worthy a rational and'moral bemg. 97N 


What outh does not desire to. partake of these | 
Cchaxtened joys, these overflowings of the 's0u], these 


| $2909” emotions, these warm -effusions of the 
heart .? 


.tnpression, if nothing more, of the need of these sour- 


ces of enjoyment, these supports to virtue, these puri-| 
fiers of the heart. Do you, my young friends, ſeel the] pleas 
need of the assiztance of snch a religion to.strength- [birds 
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en your ' principles, to. prepare you for the'events of - 
life and advance you to' everlasting bliss Then, _ 
'remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, i 
Seek the knowledge of our Father above; and you 
will find. | Draw near to him and he will-draw nigh } 
to. you. . Study the religion of Jesus-Chrizt, labort6 
imbibe' its  spirit, ask for divine assistance in moral 
improvement, and you will attain it. Who is that 
youth, which will neglect 80-great and. precious a 
blessing ? Who will light a religion 80 full of joy | 
and consolation, which our Father in_ heaven sent 
his own 80n.to promulgate, and in . defence of which 
he suffered, and; bled; and died ? Who will neglect - 
this great salvation, 80. much needed by. the frail 
children of mortality in this variegated state of being! 
Is it not worthy our efforts to attain ? Is it not what 
we all need !? Des... 
My friends, think as we please upon. the subject 
now, the time will-come, when we 8hall feel the need 
of its sustaining,'consoling power. Let me persuade 
every young person, especially, to' think well upon this 
sUbject, and not here resolve to seek this glorious faith, 
and then go away and $tifle these resolations, these de- 
sIres, theseaspirations, by immersing themselves in the 
cares of the world, and a thoughtlessness of mind. Cher- 
ish these desires; seek for the true knowledge of God, 
and worship him with a pure spirit fervently. I be- - 
seech all my young friends by all that they consider ' 
dear—present happiness, the joys of middle age, the 
comforts of a well cultivated and'devout mind-in old 
age, with all the joys of this 'workd, not to cherish 
thoughtlessness of mind in reference to the subject of 
religion, but to * Remember now their Creator in the 
days of their youth, while the evil days come not, nor 
the years. draw nigh, when thou shalt'say, I have no 
pleasure in them.” 4's D. F. 


Chester, Vt. 


LOST IN 'THE WOODS—A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
Original. | 
I wirr tell you an adventure . which happened to 
Charles Graham, a young acquaintance of mine. 
Now Charles was a very good boy, he always obeyed 
his parents, tearned his less0ns, and never came late 
to 8choo]. His father was a farmer, and Charles did 
all he could to: help him; he fed'the pigs, took care 
of the poultry and drove the cows to pasture, besides 


suade themselves that ch views | 


having a'good deal of time to amuse and take care of 
his little sister Anne, whom he loved yery much. 
\ Charles never. teased and plagued his sister as boys 
ometimes do ; he would not have made her cry for 

\y thing, but tried to teach her something and keep 


1| he I1t of mischief. | ; 


Ote day Mrs. Graham wished to send a letter to 


2 I know it is what commends itself to every |: 
youthful heart, and at times all desire it. None are 80 | 
stupid and thoughtless, but at times they feel a vague 
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woods melodious' with their. gongs, and thinking how | 


yeautiful God had mage the world and all the happy 
creatures he-8aw/ around—for he had: been taught to 
think of these things ;—he espied a 8plendid golden 
| oticle: part of its head and 'wings' were black and 
its body of a most brilliant gold-color':' he''was 80 
zurptized and' delighted with its beauty and the 8weet- 
negs of its notes, that entirely forgetting his errand he 
followed it far away fromthe path. At last he came 
to a lovely river and seated himself upon the bank to 
-dmire the landscape. 'The lively squirrel was skip- 
ping about with its little” bright eyes fixed. on him, 
ready to dart off at a moment's warning if he should 
ﬆtir; a 8trange horse was regaling - himself with the: 
green grass, the -fish 'were sporting about in the 
:tream, and the bees flying from flower to. flower. 
Not a wave or. ripple-crossed the bosom of the river 
which lay Smooth as glass 'before him, in 'some parts 
Shaded to-$ilver by: the / high o'er-hanging'trees, and 
in others sbining* like beaten gold m- the 8un-light. 
For a long time he amused himself: throwing stones 
into its 8till ' depths, watching- the- tiny rings they 
made,'growing larger and larger, till ' they reached 
from shore to 'shore. Charles had read a good many 


books and was very, fond of poetry, 80 taking a-piece 
of paper and pencil from his. pocket, he thought he 
would try to write some ; here 
you like it. 


it 18, you can 8ee how 


With the Bee I 'd like to wander, 
Sweets from every flower to take, 
But the Bees must not be idle, 
In their lives they honey make. 


With the Horse I'd like to gambo}, 
On the 8mooth and shining green ; 
But the horse cannot be idle, © | 
He must draw his master's team. 


Or with birds through air 8ailing, 
On the top of trees to rest ; 

But the birds cannot be idle, | 
Every one must build their nest. 


With the squirrel I would scamper, 
Far from every roguish knave ; 
But the 8quirrel is not idle, 
He must stores for winter save. 


Then if all these lively creatures, 
Ever 8omething find to-do ; 

Little boys should not be idle, 
They must be industrious too. 


Having finished this, when putting it in his pocket 
he felt his uncle's letter, and in a moment thought 
how wrong it was [to have been 80 careless and. for- 
getful; but the. best of children are likely to.do wrong, 
and they must_ be. very careful and try. to. consider to 
What their actions will lead. He. now thought to go 


y 


rectly to the road, but wandered about a long time || 


himself by the same 
nough in.. a different place. . The. gun was | 
etting, and. touched. the tops. of the tall pines 
his farewell beams, making their sleader branch- 


*ithout 8uccess, and again found 
du TW + wat 


twilight 82, tke- paints of fire." The long 
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Succeeded, and faded to. evening's ghade. 


6 


Summer | F 


am 
The countless stars came out, host-after- host, glitter- 
ing with unrivalled brilliance in the moonless' sky. 
Still Charles was there,-and being very tired began 
to look round for a sleeping 'place. He did not care 
much about 'passing 'a_ night in the woods on his 
own account, for he had never been told stories of 
ghosts aud robbers, which silly people are in the ha- 
bit of telling children ;* he knew there were no bears 
or hons there, and he was too brave a boy to be afraid 


of a 8quirrel or x mouse, but: he knew his parents 


would be alarmed and was very sorry to give them 
cause for anxiety. Thinking he might take cold to 
sleep on the damp ground, he climbed a low tree. 

© Well,” thought he, © the Swiss family, Robinson, 
were obliged to sleep-in_ a higher tree than this, and 
Robinson Crusoe was a great deal worse off than IT 


am; if I should ever be cast away on a desert island 


I should know what to do for a bed. 'Thus trying to 
be contented with his-situation, and committing him- 
8elf in a short prayer to the care of his Heavenly Fa- 
ther, the: little philosopher- fell fast asleep, and was 
800n dreaming wonderfully ; and as dreams generally 
take their hue from sometking we have lately said or 
done, he imagined that he 8tood on a high mountain 
gazing upon a broad spread and beautiful country, _ 
which lay uninhabited by man; at his feet. . He was 
about to descend, but felt a sensation of chilness : 
the green sides of the mountain had changed to ice— 


| his feet slipped, and he was rolling from top to. bottom, 


when he awoke and found the night air was cold; 
and that he had changed his position a very little 


| which caused: the idea of. falling. - Again he 8lept, 
and was now strolling Crusoe-like over: a vast extent 


of woods ; he was dressed in the skins of animals 
which had been s8lain by the prowess of his arm, and 
as he started back in horror at the print of a savage 
foot, the belt of his uncouth dress seemed most -un- 
mercifully tight. Now on awaking the handkerchief 
strained very hard as he stirred. © Well, he thought, 
* 1t is not 80 very pleasant to sleep in a tree after all,” 
but drowsinesss 800n had him | back: in the land of 
Shadows, and he was upon the village green, looking 
at a company of. s8oldiers as they went through their 
evolutions. Soon the fife played, and the drums beat, 
but 80 loud they almost stunned him : he thought he 
had never heard such a--noise before. He put his 
hands to his ears and would have run away, but he 
could not tir from the spot. This time 1t was not 
all imagination : on . opening his eyes the light of- 
lanterns was glancing among the trees. and people 
were ringing a bell and shouting, © Charles, Charles, 
where are you ?* It was his father and some_ of the 
neighbors who had joined in the search. He 8o0on 


made them acquainted with his situation, was joyful- 


ly received and led home to his anxious mother. ; and 
often afterwards delighted little Anne with the story 
of the night in the woods. | 


RT 

| Original. hy 
PaiDe is the abuse of a natural principle, which gives - 
xise* to self-regpect. A. phrenologist would call the 
inciple of self-respect, self-esteem. And he would, 


-;. 


as I think, very correctly, call pride, a gross abuse | 


of self-esteem. It is not the principle of self-respect 
which is to be: condemned, but the abuse of it. 
This 8in is the exalted opinion which many people 


have 'of themselves, which causes them to look dis- 


dainfally upon others,” whom they judge to be infe- 
rior, and \not worthy of .their company or attention. 
It 8Hows itself generally, in the appearance and con- 
versation. I have known persons, among all classes, 
-and both sexes, to dispise some, who were equally as 
good as themselyes, because they were not 50 com- 
fortably'situated in life ! 

When I see a young manor a young woman, as is 
too- often the case, treating \with ' marked contempt 
and neglect, a poor unfortunate being,-or one who 
has in an unguarded zent- strayed from the path 
of virtue, but repented of*the'sin, in dust and ashes, 
I pity them, I tremble for them. 
young man 'of young woman, you' are both in the 
-morning of life, the world 1s before you, temptations 


are on every « zide, and you may fall, the same evil | 


will perchance come upon you which now causes-you 
to treat with-contempt your unfortunate fellow beings. 
Beware ! 'beware! for God resisteth the proud, but 
mer grace to the humble. : 


Go, learn. humility of the great -master of -chris- | 
| tians, who" received publicans and s1nners and ate 


and drank with them ; not to countenance' their ini- 
quities, but to let the light of his brilliant example 


' 8hine before them, and 'thus win rem to the practice 


of righteousness. 


A proud look does not consist in dress, nor alto- 


gether in appearance, but in the state of the mind, 

in the feelings. And this is not confined to the non- 
professors of religion. Very many in the church are 
proud, and look with disdain upon others, regarding 
themselves as the peculiar favorites of heaven, and 
others as the objects of God's displeasure, who must 


forever be excluded from his presence and kingdom 


on high. 


Such are described by Isaiah, in thege words, 
Who 8ay, 8tand by thyself, come not near me, for 
I'am holier than thou. The Pharisces of old, were 
people. of this description. And one of them was 


aptly described by our Savior, in the parable re- | 


corded in Luke xviii. © Two men went up into the 
temple to 0 prey the one a publican, the other a pha- 
'risee.” 

8elf, Lord 'T thank thee that I am not as other 
men, even this poor publican, I fast twice a day, 
and” pay tithes of all T possess. But the publican 


stood afar off, and did not dare 80 much as to. lift | 


his eyes to heaven, but 8mote on his breast and cried, 
God be merciful to me a sinner. I tell you, said our 
Saviour, this man went down to his house justified 
rather than the other. - 


. Here we have a fair illustration of what is term- 


ed a proud look, and also of the opposite state of 


mind, inthe case of the publican. 


Pride shows itself among Pprofessed christians in 
a character somewhat amusing. They will get up 
in meeting, and tell all present, how wicked they 
are---that they do every thing they ought not +to, 


and leave undone every thing they ought to do. 


at, if you were to tell them they spoke the t 


I 8ay to myself, | 


e latter 8tood and prayed thus with him-. 
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and affirm that they were. acti as bad x as " 
have represented themselves to be, they would take ; 
it in high dudgeon, and be On to: prosecute.yo 
for defamation-of character. they are like ny ; 
the man who: prayed i in jegt, but did not wish to be © 


| taken in earnest. 


And when Ihave read of, or miithoraed. then | 
things, I have: thought of the words of the Poet of | 
old, as being applicable to them, and. as a Jus de. * 
scription of their homility: 


« Proud I am, my. wants to-8ee, 
- | Proud of my humility, 


From ouch humility, Il would ay, in-the lan- 


guage of the church creed, * Good Lord deliver us! 


Pride is opposed to the peace,: progperity, and 
glory of its posse80r.  - Solomon 8ays:'* Pride go- 
eth before-destruction, and a haughty spirit befor 
a fall;*-and again, : When pride cometh, then com- 
eth hame.*: +> 

It is often the Jownful of both young. and old, 
Let all, therefore, beware of it. . It is- a pernicious 
evil, The minister-of Christ, if liſted up with pride, - 
will according to the language of ©"annk; * Fall into 
condemnation of Satin.” 

God is opposed to it, because he-i is our Father - 
he loves his children, we are brethren ofthe Same | 
family, and it is the pleasure of our parent, that we 
be united, and dwell in love and peace. D.D, 4. 


STANZAS 


Spoken at the grave of the Rey. Isaac Whitnall, on erect- 
ing a marble slab to his memory, Nov. 133. 


Original, 


'T is not a nation's trumpet ound 
For 8ome brave hero fled, 

That calls us from our. homes around, 
To walk among the dead ;j—— 

'T is virtue, piety, and worth, 

That brings the godlike christian forth. 


& 


Say what the haughty, Jaurelled chief, 
Girt with a nation's might—. 
'The tyrant, careless of relief— 
The prince—the belted knight ;— 
Ah, Whitnall! meaner is their "LHR S 
Than that, which gathers on thy name. 


If when ambition's bloody cause 
Finds Death upon his throne, 
"The nitions-of the earth/will ones, - 
And sighing, heave a groan ;— | 
Well 'may the-christian'drop a tear, "REA 
For him, whose ashes slumber here. 


There was no 6 conly, bins crown, 
Jpo1 boo white hve ks laid; 


Vet,y mm # brighter crown he bore, - M. _ 5B 
Than "_ tyrants ever wore.” | 


{ 


- But Virtue wove a garland fair, 
And mercy bound it on his hair. - 


\ His bosom heaved the feeling sigh - 
- Of pity and relief; 
- * Ab! willing would his footsteps fly, 
_ To 800the the pangs of grief; 
Nor would he- poverty deride, rj 
To court the s8mile of wealth: and pride 


-In him the widow. found a friend ; 
The orphan had a guide ; 
His practice would the christian mend ; 
His words: the sinner chide ; | 
- Eternal Truth was on his tongue ; ' 
His theme the song that angels sung. ' 


And is he gone ? Yes, far on high, 
Where white-robed seraphs sing, 
To mingle in'a'8tarry sky, - 
Beneath/th' Almighty's. wing ; 
And hither we: have come to pay 
A tribute to his sleeping clay. 


Bring flowers—whose aged locks are white— 
Bring flow'rs, 'ye blooming youth--- | 
Bring flowers--fresh flowers, from vale. and 
' height—- | | 

Bring flowers, and honor 'Pruth-— 
Bring flowers, and strew them o'er his tomb— 
Bring flowers, sweet flowers, that ever bloom. 

] | E. D. K. 


MURDER. 

| Original. 

" Tax 8hedding of innocent blood is something re- 
volting to the finer feelings+of all. But notwith- 

| *tanding the turpitude of the action how much blood 
has been spilt to gratify the revenge of a few, or to 

| nourlsh 8uperstition and ignorance! Shameful to 

| Telate the' practice has not been'confined to the pro- 


fligate and irreligious, but in the chureb, in/the de- 


| Victims haye poured forth their life's blood .in de- 
fence of the. truth. Men, claiming to act in deſence 
of the religion of the God of love and peace, have 
led innocent men, women and children to the block, 
and deprived them of life, to gratify'a spirit which 


transforms man into.a demon! - 
ur Saviour, who knew no sin, and in whose 
mouth was found no guile, bled and died, by the 
blo. ds of those who were disposed to shed innocent 
7 29d. And notwithatanding their own judge said— 
find no fault in the man, they till determined on 
ng: the” diabolical act, and. ceased' not, 


the eros DArg, d holy vietim was guspended upon 
OR > (REES OT : ONT: WTEEt 2 IT z . 
RE. s apostles of our Lord;. the: early christians 


> veltieved on Jesus through their word; those 


ſence of 8uperstitions of long standing, innocent 


"PIE 
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. 


who suffered martyrdom in defence of the: 8acred 
rights of conscience, are proof conclusive, that in- 
| nocent blood has been shed; and the divinity within 
us; that better part 'of our nature, which bears a 
regemblance-to the great Creator and Father of us 
all, reyolts. and--starts with horror at the appalling. 
spectacle' which the. 8ubject ets before us, teaching' 
in unequivocal language, and announcing in terms 
not easily misynderstopd, that God hates the shed- 
ding of innocent. blood. He delights in the salva-- 
tion of his people, in the happiness of his children. 
D. D. $. 


— 


INTRODUCTION TO A LADY'S ALBUM. 
Original. 
ForTas—little volume, and invite 
Aﬀection snowy hand, to write 
Upon thy page, of lily white, 

A tribute to thy friend. 


470 gather in each 8unny hour, _ 

"The honey-sweets from every flower, 

"That blooms in friendship's rosy bower, 
To 8weeten sorrow's cup. | 


Tet Virtue fair and science bright, 
Pour on thy page a starry light, 
To cheer the lone, and wintry night, 
Of trouble, grief, and care. E.D. x. 


PREJUDICE. 
Original. 

A man under the influence of prejudice, is hke 
unto..a person who looks at objects through colored 
glass—every object he beholds is of the same com- 
plexion as the medium through which he exercises 
his powers of vision. When the devotee of this pas- 
si0n enters any company, the resolution is established 
in his mind, not to reasen upon any topic without 
bringing -to his mind this monster. All the arts and 
Sciences have.suffered by prejudice. Religion, the 
angel of peace to mankind, has been retarded in her 
progress, and thwarted in her benevolent exertions 
by prejudice. © But the time will! arrive, when .true 
knowledge will fill the whole earth. Then prejudice 
Shall flee away, like the morning cloud before. the 
bright rays of the sun. . 


MISCHIEF. 
Original. 

Many persons proceed to the commission of crime 
with great alacrity. They are vigilant and diligent 
in-the prosecution of iniquity, as if they were fear» 
ſul of losing time, or were impatient of delay in a 
work.s0. abominable. Some men will be. more than 
fifty times as earnest.to.circulate an evil report, as: 
they will to-spread a good one, or to: correct a-mis- 
statement. | : RO LarIIpe. 21 

Fisher Ames , 8aid : * Falsehood will go from, 


_ 


| Georgia to Maine, while Truth is putting ber shoes 


« 4 


on.” And there is much truth and correctness i in the 
remark, though it is uncouth. For it is a fact; and 

it is too true of us all, that we are more swift in dis- 
| Seminating the peculiarities and eccentricities and 
foibles,of our as8ociates, than we-are in gpreading 
their -yirtues.  And-.while we | acknowledge : the 
truth of- this remark; and plead-guilty to the charge 
it contains; let. us aim to correct the evil, -amend 
our ways, and for..the' futurg. be. swift to do good, 
cease to do evil, and learn to do well—rememberihg 
that God'is s oppozed to the practice of iniquity. 


#09, 


THE RESURRECTION. 
Origindl, "8 

| To meditate on the sublime history. of the revelator 

of © the glorious: gospel of, the blessed, God, is de- 
lightful and instructive; it will-cauge us the more and 
more to love and admire him who was the image of 
the invisible God, the great teacher of man, Before 
his appearance shadows and darkness were on the 
minds'of men when they thought of a future exist- 
ence; dim reason's light alone illuminated their way, 
and flickering and unsteady were. its beams ; but 


. when the sun of righteousness arose from the dark- | 


ness of death he scattered all doubts and ſears, and 
* brought life and immortality to light ; man triumph- 


_edin immortal hope ; rejoicing in the blest assurance. 


of the now ascended Redeemer, * As I live, ye Shall 
live also.” | 

The grave is no longer the barren NEAR where 
horrors unnumbered reign ; Jesus has been there, the 
s1nJess has died, and rose, and planted. the roses.of 
hope around the tomb—crushed the stings of despair, 
and led captivity captive. 'The mighty arm, and' holy 
hand of God hath given him the victory ; and he hath 
gone to sit in heavenly places, amid a triumphant 


Shout of angels and archangels—the purified s0ns of 


' God; and well may man in exultation. «Ing ; : 


Shout, ye 82ints, till the heavens give back 
- The gladsoine, glorious Strain ; 
_ Say that Christ is risen indeed 
Oer death and the grave to reign. 
Shout, fill the streams shall. catch the ound,” 
' And the rushing forests sing ; 
' Oceans and rivers lift their voice . 
To praise fair. Zion's King. 


East Cambridge, 1835, 
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DISCORD. 
| Original. { 


No greater evil can be concetved of, than Favor 
among brethren!” And if the state of society where 
this monster dwells, is full of horror, what must be 


the character of-him who employs all his powers to.|| 


produce this 8tate of things ? He must be a demon 


in human form! A'man, you cannot call him. - He 


is 'a being 86 dreadful, that we cannot describe hum. 
"The atom who makes mischief between re- 
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means 


possible, not —_ affections ! 
one against the other, ts the charaetorof how? 
referred to in our text. 'This 1 is y done 

tale-bearing, $landering, and: by cz 
Stories, an aggravating every tl 


»\. 


done; and by suggenting jealous oO 


| mises, they blow the coals of ye 


preparing for themselves a fire' of the: .Zame nature. 
Such an one eannot Jong' retait\” the confidence 

of his brethren, for'be-is not, worthy to be ruatec 
because he is not of a faithful pirit. .; * Atalebearer | 
revealeth 'secrets, but' he that is of a faithful Spirit 
concealeth the matter. A: talebearer” S6parateth 

very friends; where there is.no wood, the fire goeth 
out, 80 where there is no talebearer, striſ6 ceageth, 
A erpent will bite without enchantment, anda om 
bler is no better.*' Such is the testimony. ofiinspir 
tion, and the experience of Te responds 
its truth. "I 


conceives hinwelf” Saha whew'h he- 
meddling with his affairs, and” taking the” liberty 
unrequested, to: examine his 'condu Being thus 
improperly, and: unecessartly Aintutbod;. hee aims © 
the right of disturbing in bis turn; those who'have - 
disturbed him. Hence, many a friends hip | has been © 
broken; the: peace of many'a ſamily has'been oyer- 
thrown; and much lasting and bitter” discord' has . 
been propagated through 'society.”; * Mark those 7 


| why cause'divisions, * 8aid Paul—and 80 84y We, 


Kind readers, wateh narrowly the man who aims 
to divide your families, your: neighborhoods,” your 
Societies. ' Bid | him not'* God 8peed.””. For he 1sa 
wolf in sheep's clothing. No matter if he comes to 
you as a minister of Jesus Christ, if he aims to di- 
vide and scatter, he is preaching another gospel. . 
He has run without being ent, 'and will not profit } 
the people. 'D. D. 8. 


LINES FOR CHILDREN.” 

" Original. - ; 

I nave gazed-on-the flowers of earth; 
They seemed to be lovely and fair, 


But they cannot unto_me bring. mirth, 
Nor with my dear Jegus bros 43 Thats 


% 


a 


Q, he is my. only. delight ! JF 
"And while I can gay he is mine, {+ | 

I will call him my. Saviour and MRbGs, 
And to him my, Niaot loye confine. 


079.4 


- 


The: roges And Ulivg thay TROWY "| of 
AG wh choicest perfume Gill the aitz wo 


en. quay 18 their: apa 


And as hog vat harry $ T am thins,” _ S 
O, help me thy praises to gin 


And teach 'me to SAY, " Dion gnt wi wine.” 


